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PROCEEDINGS 
Friday morning, 1 December 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
BY HON. F. 0, BRIGGS, MAYOR OF TRENTON 


Mr President, ladies and gentlemen: It gives me great pleas- 
ure to welcome you to our city, and, on behalf of its inhabitants, 
to extend to you a most cordial greeting. We are deeply sensible 
of the honor which you have conferred on us in naming 
Trenton as the place for your 13th annual meeting, an honor 
much enhanced by the fact that all of your previous meetings 
have been held within college walls. This choice was made from 
a wish, no doubt, to honor the member of your association who 
is so well known and so highly respected by his fellow citizens of 
Trenton. I feel, however, that there is something in the historic 
surroundings which will make the results of your labors here not 
less valuable than those of your previous meetings. The history 
of Trenton contains the records of events which not only affected 
the future of our land but had their influence on the whole civil- 
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ized world. I trust that you will be able to look back on your 
deliberations here as something equally memorable in the history 
of your association. 

A perusal of § 2 of your constitution gives a good idea of the 
scope of work laid out by the founders of your association, and 
should be sufficient to enlist in your behalf the approval of all 
public spirited and progressive citizens. I am old enough to 
remember the days when every teacher worked according to his 
own ideas, and when the quality of each pupil’s education was 
determined largely by the character of his teacher. To a certain 
extent this will always be so; but I can not witness the proceed- 
ings of an association like this without realizing that a pupil’s 
chances of obtaining a proper education are much better than 
in the past. A free discussion of aims, and a comparison “of 
methods and of past results, must be productive of good. I be- 
lieve that one of the strongest factors in the maintenance of the 
superiority of the English-speaking people is the character of their 
schools; and I also believe that the association of men trained 
in educational science and their cooperation in devising plans for 
farther improvement will enable us to preserve all the advantage 
thus far attained. 

The profession which you have chosen is second to none in 
direct effect on the welfare of our people. You have dedicated 
your lives to the task of fitting others for the struggle in life; and 
by this association you are combining to accomplish the greatest 
amount of good. I congratulate you on past achievements, and 
wish you the largest measure of success in the future. Your 
visit to Trenton will bring to the notice of many people the ser- 
vices which your association is rendering, and will awaken in us 
a better appreciation of their value. Should the results of your 
meeting be so satisfactory to you that we shall again be honored 
by your presence, I can assure you of a warm welcome from an 
appreciative and sympathetic community. 
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Response 
BY PRES. ISAAC SHARPLESS, HAVERFORD COLLEGDR 


Mr Mayor, ladies and gentlemen: It affords us much gratifica- 
tion to feel that we are welcome to your city. I trust that you 
will not find us a disorderly company, or that it will be necessary 
to add anything to the police force on account of our visit. We 
are rather a wandering association, meeting at various places 
over our territory, sometimes as far north as Poughkeepsie and 
as far south as Baltimore; and when, while receiving numerous 
kind invitations from various sections, we selected Trenton and 
this institution as the place of meeting, it was partly because 
Trenton holds a central position in our dominion, and partly, also, 
on account of the excellent accommodations which we were as- 
sured may be obtained here. As we look at this great building 
and the various conveniences with which we are surrounded, we 
are sure that we have made no mistake. 

I think that the work of administration of large cities and the 
work that we try to do in the schoolroom and college halls are 
closely associated; and, as that administration becomes more 
scientific and more complicated, the need of trained minds in the 
labor of municipal government will be found to increase from 
year to year. Therefore, it seems to me, because this close asso- 
ciation exists between the two kinds of work which we are en- 
gaged in doing, there is a peculiar fitness in having the mayor of 
a capital city welcome us to its halls and its conveniences. We 
appreciate the work that such officers have to do in the adminis- 
tration of large cities;~- we appreciate, also, the historic associa- 
tions by which we are surrounded in the home of the most bril- 
liant episode of the revolutionary war; and we are very glad that 


we have come into a sympathetic community to carry on our 
deliberations. 

The exercises this morning consist of the reading of three 
papers; and these will be followed by a discussion under the 10 
minute rule, in which any lady or gentleman is invited to par- 
ticipate. I should say that this association, as its name indicates, 
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is an association of colleges and of secondary schools that are 
doing joint work. They meet together; it is not, as it was a few 
years ago, a college association; every secondary school that pre- 
pares for college, either in a small or a large way, is welcome 
here, and has a perfect claim on part of the time of the meeting. 
The subject of the exercises for this morning is distinctly a col- 
legiate subject; but the other two subjects which claim our atten- 
tion appeal to the interest not only of colleges but also of the 
preparatory school members. The subject this morning is the 
“Aim of philosophy teaching in American colleges.” I am glad 
to present to you Prof. George S. Fullerton, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 





AIM OF PHILOSOPHY TEACHING IN AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES 


BY PROF. GDORGD STUART FULLERTON, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


I suppose we all agree that philosophy, like other subjects, 
should be taught, in university courses proper, with a view to 
communicating a good deal of exact information of a definite 
kind and also with a view to developing, if possible, a capacity 
for the production of something which may be called original 
work. Were the American college a university, college courses 
could have no other aim than the double one above mentioned, 
and it would only remain to inquire how best that aim could be 
attained. University instruction is specialized instruction; the 
student is not regarded as a man simply, but as a definite kind 
of man. He is to serve the world as a member of a given class, 
his activities are not to be the same as those of other classes of 
men, and the education he must receive is, consequently, in many 
respects different from that which would be serviceable to them. 
University instruction aims to produce, not an educated man, 
but a well equipped specialist. 

It may be objected to this characterization that, in the regula- 
tions which govern the choice of studies in universities, both at 
home and abroad, there are provisions that aim to prevent ex- » 
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cessive specialization. This is quite true. Yet those of us who Philosophy 
are acquainted with the spirit and tendency of university instruc- 24yee™ 
tion know that the current sets strongly toward specialization— 

that studies not directly connected with the subject of chief im- 

portance in a German university course are apt to be touched as 

lightly as a swallow touches the surface of a stream; and that in 

America it is becoming more and more a matter of course that 

a student free to choose will choose minor subjects directly re- - 

lated to his major. This tendency can not be withstood, and 

perhaps should not be. The standard to be attained by the man 

who sets out to be a specialist is now so high that it demands 

a concentration of all his energies for the period of time during 

which it seems possible to hold him to the work of preparation. 

But, whatever may be said touching the restriction of the 
scope of one’s studies during attendance on a university course, 
no one, I think, could possibly care to maintain that a university 
student needs no education save that which is comprehended 
within that course. Such a position would be an absurd one for 
several reasons. 

First: a certain amount of education is necessary before one 
can profit by a university course at all. Even those universities 
which have made the entrance to certain of their specialized 
courses very easy—have constructed, indeed, something like an 
inclined plane from the street to the lecture-room, so that the 
unwary passer-by is in danger of finding himself on their benches 
when he wakes from a fit of abstraction—even these institutions 
perceive that one should be able to read and write and should 
have been brought face to face with the multiplication table 
before becoming a university student. Low as the standard has 
been in the past in America, it has always been felt that the 
specialized course presupposes some things. With the gradual! 
rise in the standard of admission to professional schools, a rise 
in part necessitated by higher standards of instruction in the 
schools themselves, there has come an increasing recognition of 
the fact that most kinds of specialized work above the very 
lowest demand much preparation that can not be regarded as 
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Philosophy strictly technical, and can not conveniently be included in the 
teaching in 


ae ©«—COUrse. 


Second: it is generally admitted that the usefulness of the 
specialist is not to be measured merely by the quantity of infor- 
mation of a given kind which he has succeeded in amassing. 
The man’s ability to think counts for something. There are, of 
course, great natural differences in individuals, and some who 
have had little liberal culture are able to grapple with the prob- 
lems of their chosen field better than some who have had much; 
but no one who has had opportunity to observe large numbers 
of students, and who has been compelled to teach in one class 
those who have enjoyed what we call a liberal education and 
those who have not, can have failed to observe that there is a 
real difference in their mental grasp of quite new problems. As 
1 am speaking to teachers, it is unnecessary to dwell on this. 
I merely call attention to the fact that even the specialist may be 
a better specialist for having pursued certain studies that furnish 
little material that ean be turned to direct account in his chosen 
work. 

Third—and this is a point of such importance that I can not 
emphasize it too much—it should never be forgotten that no 
student in any specialized course, however carefully he may 
select and try to circumscribe the field of his future labors, has 
any right to expect that he will succeed in becoming a mere 
specialist. To do this he would have to cease being a man. In 
.the nature of things, no man can be a mere specialist. This 
remark applies, not merely to the limited number of vocations 
for which universities prepare their students, but, as is obvious, 
to an indefinitely larger number. Asa rule, men serve the world 
and themselves best by choosing some one kind of work and 
learning to do it well. In so far as a man does this, he becomes 
a specialist, whether he be a lawyer or a shoemaker. But it is 
clearly impossible for any man, whatever kind of a specialist he 
may be, to confine his energies wholly to the one field. The 
shoemaker does a thousand things that have little to do directly 
with making or mending shoes. He eats and drinks, and is 
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therein temperate or intemperate; he marries and has children, eneseey 
and is a good or a bad husband and father; he acquires property pee “ono a 
or he falls into debt; he favors the church, or he is indifferent 
tc it, or he opposes it; he helps or hinders the work of the schools 
in his district; he lends his influence and his vote to one political 
party or another; he obeys the laws and keeps out of the clutches 
of the police, or he comes to be nourished and guarded, with 
other evil-doers, in a castle of his own, and levies on the com- 
munity to pay his expenses and keep up his bodyguard, like a 
medieval robber baron. From his birth to his death he stands 
in all sorts of relations to his neighbors, relations which may be 
of the utmost significance in the life of the community, and yet 
relations which have no direct connection at all with his trade. 
The physician, the lawyer, the clergyman, the engineer, the mer- 
chant have spheres of nonprofessional activity at least as wide. 
We are too apt to think of them as wholly circumscribed by their 
profession. Some years ago I ‘was walking in the streets of New 
Haven with a boy of 5, when we happened to meet the college 
chaplain, who saluted us and passed on. My small companion 
was greatly astonished at this meeting. “ Why! they’ve let him 
out,” he explained. A few questions revealed the fact that, hav- 
ing never seen Dr B—— except on Sunday mornings and in the 
pulpit, he had assumed him to be a man of but one function, a 
preacher and nothing more, and he had supposed that the 
preacher was kept locked up in the chapel during the week, and 
held in readiness for the delivery of his next sermon. He had 
made of him a mere specialist, and not the composite thing that 
usually passes by that name. . 
But what would be the condition of affairs if this ideal were, I 
will not say attained, for that is a manifest impossibility, but at 
least approached? Things would be at a bad pass. Suppose 
that only the professional politician knew anything about the 
constitution of the United States, and the rights and duties of 
. American citizens; that no one but the professed economist had 
any opinions on the economic questions that divide political 
parties; that ethic notions were the peculiar property of clergy- 
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men, and that other men were expected to accept without ques- 
tion their utterances regarding matters of right and wrong. So- 
ciety would fall apart like a rope of sand if differentiation of 
function were carried so far. We should have neither men nor 
citizens, but human beings trained to the performance of cer- 
tain limited functions, and passive in most of the other relations 
of life. What might or might not be possible in a state of so- 
ciety wholly different from ours, it is perhaps hardly profitable to 
conjecture; but certainly social life as we know it demands that 
there shall be a very general diffusion of light on a multitude of 
subjects among the people at large, if things are to go on even 
moderately well. 

Such a diffusion of light is provided for by our schools and 
colleges, the schools serving the many, and the colleges that more 
limited number who have the good fortune to enjoy the higher 
liberal education. In the word “college” as here used, I do 
not mean to include any system of courses, to whatever degree 
it may lead, which aims only to prepare the student for a given 
specialized form of activity on graduation. The college has had 
in the past, and still has, notwithstanding the changes brought 
about in it by the introduction of the elective system, a broader 
aim. It seeks to educate the man, and the fact that certain of 
its courses may be and are meant to be of direct use in the 
special work which the student will take up later, does not 
nullify the fact that its aim is a broad one. It may lay a good 
foundation for professional studies of this kind or of that, but, 
at the same time, one of its functions is to render the student 
more clear-minded, broader and more enlightened. This has 
been one of the functions of the college in the past, and, if it is 
not to be one of its functions in the future, it is not easy to see 
what we are to put in its place. 

Now an examination of the. subjects of study which usually 
enter into a college course proper shows that they possess in 
varying degrees the different educational values just considered. 
In the case of the subjects somewhat loosely included under the 
term, “ philosophy ”—logic, ethics, psychology, history of phil- 
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osophy and metaphysics—the first of the values almost disap- PhMocopky 
pears. To be sure, the lawyer may possibly make use now and otieges 
then of some form of argument taken bodily from his logic; the 

preacher may borrow the material for certain sermons directly 

from his old textbook on ethics (the sermons will probably be 

bad); the student of pedagogy will certainly be in a better posi- 

tion to understand the doctrines presented to him, if he has read 
attentively his psychology; the theologian will have a better com- 
prehension of the history of dogma, if he is acquainted with the 

history of speculative thought. But, after all, the number of 

those in an average college class to whom these studies will be 

directly useful, as the modern languages are expected to be useful, 

is very small; and, were this utility the main one to be considered 

in determining their admission into the curriculum, it would 

seem advisable to encourage but few students to take such 

courses. They could not be recommended, as they have usually 

been recommended in the past, to the mass of students who enter 

college, and who will scatter later into all sorts of professions, 

taking that word in its widest sense. 

But if philosophical studies furnish comparatively little that 
most men will find directly useful in the practice of this or that 
profession, they abundantly make up for this lack in other ways. 
The most marked common characteristic of the disciplines 
grouped together under this head is that they train the student 
in reflection. It is true that some parts of logic can be taught as 
a branch of mathematics, certain applications of ethic principles 
as a part of sociology, and certain parts of psychology as a de- 
velopment of physiology. But such a teaching of these subjects 
is not properly philosophical, and, however useful it may be to 
certain individuals for certain purposes, it has not the peculiar 
value possessed by these subjects when taught in a different way. 
To most students, the benefit of pursuing philosophical studies is 
that they learn to reflect, to analyze, to scrutinize in a new way 
things new and old—including many things that they have known 
a long time, and which, yet, they can scarcely be said to have 
known, since they have not thought about them. It is a matter 
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of surprise when attention is first called to it, to see how many 
things the average man may have in his mind without reflecting 
on them. He may have stores of opinions on the same general 
subject, without apparent connection with one another, and in 
apparently irreconcilable conflict, and yet he may take them 
up one by one, and be, for the time completely satisfied with each. 
The fact that some of his opinions contradict others does not 
trouble him. They can lie side by side in his mind without oc- 
casioning him conscious inconvenience. He does not appear to 
feel the need or see the necessity of that reflection which exam- 
ines such opinions, arranges them, rejects or modifies some of 
them, adjusts them to one another, and finds their justification in 
some one principle on which one may fall back as a guide when 
no particular maxim seems to fit the case. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate the point I wish to make by re- 
ferring to a concrete instance—the mental condition of my 
juniors, as they come to me year after year to take up a course 
in ethics. They have had, be it remembered, a vast amount of 
teaching, of a sort, on the subject of ethics, but it has not been 
systematic or reflective. Most of them have, in their early youth, 
received a good deal of instruction regarding what is right and 
what is wrong in the Sundayschools they have attended; they 
have heard during many years perhaps one discourse a week, in 
large part on ethic subjects, from the pulpit; they have had direct 
and indirect instruction from their parents, and numberless ener- 
getic exhortations from their schoolmasters; they have received 
encouragement to welldoing and rebuke for misdemeanors from a 
considerable number who were not set in authority over them, 
but whose approval they have earned or whose indignation they 
have managed to arouse; the consciousness that they live under 
law, and that law is enforced by penalties, was awakened at a 
tender age and has been kept alive by the notices set up in empty 
lots and by the policeman on the corner. Thousands of times 
have those about them said to them, “don’t,” and about half as 
many times have they said, “do.” One would imagine that by 
the time they had reached their junior year in college, had read 
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and reread the rules of the faculty, had enjoyed the admonitions erecta 
of their instructors, and been subjected to the gentle influences ieee" 
of the chaplains and the dean, they would have such a knowl- 

edge of ethics as would make unnecessary the brief course in the 

‘subject which it is possible to offer them. 

In every class are a certain number who approach the subject 
with a conviction that the study really is unnecessary. They think 
that a man has only to listen to conscience, which is an infallible 
guide, and he will always know what is right and what is wrong. 
Why dispute as to north and south when every man carries a 
pocket compass? But, when a puzzling case of conscience is laid 
before the class to be voted on, they discover with surprise (it is 
odd that they should be surprised, in view of their past experi- 
ence) that consciences may be very evenly divided on such a ques- 
tion. Then it appears to be necessary to conclude, since both 
sides can not be in the right, that one set of consciences is per- 
verted, and warm disputes are apt to arise as to whether it is 
this set or that one that has been blinded by a lack of proper 
cultivation in the past. To me it is an unfailing source of wonder 
to see with how little intelligence untrained students, even bright 
students, conduct such disputes. It seems to the reflective man a 
matter of course that one should endeavor to solve any such prob- 
lem by seeking for some general definition of “right” and 
“ wrong” by the discovery of some principle which will apply to 
all special cases. Yet this is seldom done; there is much enthusi- 
asm, a good deal of dogmatic assertion, and usually little that 
can be called reasoning. The discussion resembles closely, I shall 
not say all, but at any rate the greater part of the discussions 
that one hears, touching ethic subjects, in the larger world be- 
yond the classroom. 

Far be it from me to underrate the value of the moral training 
which the student has received in the various ways indicated 
above. No systematic instruction in ethics could possibly take its 
place. But, valuable as it is, it is not difficult to see that it has 
its limitations. It is, as a matter of fact, adjusted rather to the 
end of making things go on in accustomed ways than to that of 
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eteD 4, Modifying these and supplementing them with something better. 
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It is largely a matter of tradition, and in the traditional, with 
much that is valuable, there is apt to be that which may with 
profit, from time to time, be amended. New duties may arise out 
of new conditions, and what have been duties may cease to be. 
such. All this, one who has not been trained to reflect may easily 
overlook. It is not so simple a matter to distinguish between 
the permanent and the passing, the: principle and its Protean ap- 
plications, or, for that matter, its misapplications, for the latter 
may form quite as important an item in a given code of morals as 
the former. We smile at the Wahhabee saint who regarded 
idolatry and smoking tobacco as the two most deadly sins but 
thought that a merciful God would not seriously consider such 
trifles as murder and bearing false witness; and yet which one 
of us is unable to recall out of his own experience instances in 
which more has been made of a trespass against some local 


. prejudice than of the most open exhibitions of envy, hatred, 


malice and all uncharitableness? 

The college student reflects pretty faithfully the ethic stand- 
ards of the community to which he belongs. He exemplifies 
both the excellencies and the defects of the teaching that it has 
given him. About many things he has deeply rooted convictions, 
as, for example, that it is wrong to steal, and in most instances 
to lie, and that one should not injure one’s neighbor without 
cause. He is convinced that he should be a good citizen, and 
that, within rather indefinite limits, he should live for others as 


- well as for himself. And yet, notwithstanding all this, some of 


the most serious and significant acts of his whole life, acts on which 
more than on most others hinge his usefulness to the commun- 
ity and his own happiness, he does not regard as falling within 
the sphere of ethics at all. For example he tells you unblushingly 
that the choice of a profession is a mere matter of taste and self- 
interest. Has not a man a right to become a doctor or a lawyer 
or a college professor, perhaps even a clergyman, if he feels 
drawn to the profession? When he is asked whether a man has 
a right to become a physician, who, however much he may enjoy 
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the practice of medicine, is so poorly endowed by nature that he Philosophy 
is likely to bring an inordinate number of his patients to an un- ear 
timely end, it appears to dawn on him that there may be, after 

all, an ethic problem touching the right of round pegs to force 
themselves into square holes. According to my experience, he is 

quicker to see that this is a doubtful right when he considers 

the case of the college professor without a talent for teaching 

than when he considers most other cases. 

Let me take one more instance. The average college class at 
first welcomes with something approaching derision the idea that 
the notion of duty can enter into the decision of such questions 
as whether one shall marry at all, or whether one shall marry 
this kind of a person or that. What! Is not a man free to get 
married or not, as he chooses? And, if one prefers blue eyes to 
black, or admires a girl because she looks well on a bicycle, whose 
affair is it? He is not asking someone else to marry her, and, if 
both are only moderately happy afterward, or are even distinctly 
unhappy, it concerns no one else. And so one of the most im- 
portant decisions that can be made in a human life, a decision of 
no small moment to other human lives as well, shall be made as 
lightly and unthinkingly as if it were a question of a cup of 
coffee after dinner, or of a visit to a ball game. I have had a 
student, who came to me to apologize for a poor examination, give 
as excuse that on the way out to college he had accidentally be- 
come engaged to be married, which circumstance, he explained, 
could not but be detrimental to his success. His behavior would, 
I fear, impress many persons, particularly young persons, as being 
amusing or interesting rather than reprehensible; and doubtless 
our writers of romance could work the incident up into a picture 
which might well induce other undergraduates to go and do like- 
wise. With the writers of romance ethic philosophers have an 
ancient quarrel. 

Now no student would be willing to maintain that the moral 
law has nothing to do with the more important matters which 
concern human lives, or that it is right for a man, from inconsid- 
erate selfishness, tc entail unhappiness on himself or on others; 
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and yet the student cheerfully takes positions which can be 
logically defended only on this basis. Illustrations might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely, but the time allotted to me compels me to be 
brief. Suffice it to repeat that college students, like other men, 
usually reflect but little unless they are trained to reflection. They 
are inconsistent in their opinions, they overrate matters of small 
importance, and they underrate some matters of very great im- 
portance. They reflect the local prejudices of the communities 
from which they come, and they may be very narrow and unsym- 
pathetic and unjust without being in the least conscious of these 
defects. Moreover, like others who hold opinions in an unreason- 
ing way, they are apt to be rather dogmatic and intolerant. I 
have drawn my illustrations from the sphere of ethics, but they 
might equally well have been taken from some other sphere. 
Our real concern here is not so much with a given set of opinions, 
as with a habit of mind. It is a habit of mind which the broadest 
charity can not call liberal and enlightened. : 

It is, to my mind, quite the most important function of the 
study of philosophy in our colleges, that it tends to remedy, to 
some extent, at least, this evil. If properly taught, it leads the 
student to form the habit of reflection, reflection which will criti- 
cize his own opinions and his own ways of thinking, as well as 
those of others, a reflection which will search for principles, and 
detect consequences not apparent to the unreflective. To this 
end, I think, the main efforts of the teacher of philosophy should 
be directed. The facts with which the student becomes acquainted 


‘during the course of his study, and which he may manage to 


retain in his memory, can not be of at all the same importance. 
Undoubtedly the student whose course has been good for any- 
thing will carry away with him some information. If he has 
reflected with some degree of success on the matters with which 
philosophy has to do, he will be able to avoid some erroneous, 
and, I think, pernicious notions, which often appear seducing to 
those who have not reflected; and he will have more or less 
definite opinions which may affect materially his outlook on 
life. Still, I maintain that it is not the first duty of the teacher 
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of philosophy to endeavor to furnish the student with either a PRUogopéy 
store of information or a set of opinions. His first duty is to = 
teach the man to reflect, to examine things for himself, to be will- 

ing to approach with a fair mind all sorts of questions which 

most persons may be expected to approach in a spirit of partizan- 

ship. Philosophical opinions arrived at by any other road than 

that of independent reflection are hardly worthy of the name. 

They have fallen where there is no depth of earth, and they can 

not be expected to yield their proper fruit. 

From the reflections contained in the preceding pages, it seems 
to follow that philosophy should be taught in a manner as little 
dogmatic as possible, and preferably by a generous use of the 
Socratic method. It seems, at first sight, almost unnecessary to 
add that the teacher of philosophy should be selected because of 
his ability to teach philosophy properly, and not chiefly for some 
other reason independent of this. Yet there are certain consider- 
ations which make it worth while for us to delay a little over this 
last point. It has been in the past quite common in American 
colleges to intrust the teaching of philosophy, as a matter of 
course, to the president of the institution. The result of this has 
sometimes been very depressing. A number of years ago, I was 
asked by a member of the governing board of one of the colleges 
in Pennsylvania (the man is now dead) to mention a textbook on 
philosophy which their newly elected president might begin 
teaching to his classes at once, and to make a list of six books on 
the subject, which the same official might read at his leisure with 
the view of thus qualifying himself to be a professor. 

To the superficial observer it looks as if all this were the 
result of a bit of very bad logic—as if one concluded that what 
has traditionally been regarded as the most dignified of the 
sciences could best be taught by the man who held the most 
dignified position in the college. It is thus that one might set 
a redheaded man to teaching the theory of colors, or a tall man, 
long division. But a little thought makes it evident that the 
practice I am discussing, a practice not wholly a thing of the 
past, is by no means so senseless as it appears. The college 
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pnw es ag president is the one regarded as chiefly responsible for the in- 


American 
colleges 


fluences for good or ill which the college is to exert; he is the 
pilot, and holds the helm. And since most of our colleges have 
not been founded with a view to making enlightened citizens 
simply, but are under the influence of certain religious denomi- 
nations, and aim‘ to produce enlightened citizens who will not 
stray too far from the fold they are supposed to represent, it 
is but natural that some effort should be made to prevent stu- 
dents from wandering. We all try to induce others to see the 
truth which we believe that we see,’and it would be strange 
if we did not. Regarded from this point of view, it does not 
seem absurd that the president of a college is made the custo- 
dian of the morals and of the religious and philosophical opin- 
ions of the student. 

We see then that the college usually has a double purpose— 
to enlighten, and yet to form men who will not be wholly out 
of sympathy with the thought and feeling of the community 
to which they belong. The college has not fallen from a bal- 
loon, and found an accidental lodgment in this or that particu- 
lar spot. It is an outgrowth of the organic life of the commu- 
nity, and can not without danger wholly separate itself from 
that life. With the conservative tendency to keep it in touch 
with that life, a thoughtful man can not wholly be out of sym- 
pathy. But an unreflective conservatism is a shallow, stupid 
thing. They who practise it may succeed in avoiding some new 
errors, but they adhere with a wonderful tenacity to old ones. 
‘And one who looks below the surface of things may well ask 
himself whether he does not fall into new error who refuses to 
profit by that measure of truth which comes to those who share 
in the world’s progress, who clings to a past which is ever re- 
ecding farther and farther from the new and changing present. 
Conservatism is a good thing, but it must be an enlightened 
conservatism. One may be too timid, just as one may be too 
rash. It is very evident that a college fails of its mission un- 
less it really enlightens those who enter its lecture-rooms, 
What becomes of the teaching of philosophy if students are not 
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supposed to learn to reflect, to approach the problems of life PBMGephy 
independently, to criticize their own opinions and those of their 2neges 
community? What provision is there for healthy growth (a 

mark of life) in any community, if those who are to be its lead- 

ers in thought are frozen into immobility at the very outset of 

their career? Life is immensely complex, and life is ever chang- 

ing and presenting new aspects, out of which arise new prob- 

lems. There is a past on which we must set our feet; but there 

is also a future, toward which we must set our faces. Between 

the Scylla of a too rigid conservatism and the Charybdis of a 
headlong and intemperate zeal for progress, there is surely some 

channel of compromise. Just what it may be wise to do in 

this institution or that, I can not pretend to say. Still I believe 

that one should strive to make the teaching of philosophy as lit- 

tle dogmatic as possible, and that one should aim rather at the 
cultivation of the habit of reflection than at the inculcation of a 

set of opinions. A wise teacher can do this gently, endeavoring 

to teach the student to value what is good in the old as well 

as what seems to be good in the new, and remembering always 

that evolution is not to be confounded with revolution. 

Prof. A. T. Ormond—lIt is assumed at the outset that the pres- 
ent discussion is meant to apply specially, with indirect reference 
to graduate specialism, to undergraduate instruction in our col- 
lcges and universities, and that the aim in the teaching of philoso- 
phy is to be related to that of education in general which is, 
broadly speaking, to fit the student for his place in life. It is also 
assumed that the question is pedagogic in its intent and has refer- 
ence directly to the effect which the teacher should aim to produce 
by his instruction, and indirectly to the means that will be best 
adapted to this end. This being the case, we have two main 
topics to deal with, 1) the question of pedagogic aim, 2) the ques- 
tion of means. 

The question of aim 
In dealing with the question of aim it must be remembered that 
‘the study of philosophy is only one of a number of instruments 
~which must combine in order to complete the education of the 
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temahinn 1, Student, and that the aim of philosophy will therefore be related 


American 
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to the aims of other instruments of culture. It may be said in 
general that there is some specific effect which determines the 
characteristic aim in each department of teaching. For example, 
the teacher of literature, in addition to giving a certain degree of 
acquaintance witk literary products, will aim to develop in the 
mind of his pupil a faculty of appreciation for the best, and the 
power to form correct literary judgments; the teacher of science, 
in addition to familiarity with the contents of his science, will 
seek to cultivate the spirit of investigation as well as to induct 
his pupils into the best methods of research. These examples 
show what is meant when it is said that there will be some 
specific result that will determine the fundamental aim of instruc- 
tion in each department of learning. And the question into 
which we propose to enter with some detail may be stated as 
follows: what characteristic effect may the study of philosophy 
be expected to produce on the mind of the student and to what 
extent should this constitute the central aim in the teaching of 
philosophy? Now, it seems to me that the whole effect of phil- 
osophical study may be represented in a scale and that the pro- 
gressive moments of it may be pointed out. The first effect of the 
study will no doubt be that of stimulating the student to inde- 
pendent thought on reflection, and to the formation of independ- 
ent subjective judgments in respect to himself and the world of 
which he forms a part, and this may involve at least a temporary 
loss of faith in the body of convictions and beliefs which he has 


up to this point held largely on the authority of custom or tradi- 


tion. This however will not be the whole effect, but what we 
may style the intellectual emancipation of the student, his asser- 
tion of the right to form independent judgments, will lead to the 
second normal moment; namely the recognition of the responsi- 
bility of thinking. The exercise of independent judgment carries: 
with it the sense of responsibility to truth, and I am inclined to. 


' think that the normal effect of the study of philosophy will be to 


develop this sense of objective responsibility. Our thinking does: 
not assert itself as the final term in our world, but we come to 
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be dominated more and more by the sense that our thought re- Philosophy 
lates us to an objective system which it is our business, so far as aa” 
may be, to penetrate and understand. We may put the conclusions 

thus far attained, into the statement, that the whole initial effect 

of the study of philosophy, from this point of view, will express 

itself in a synthesis of freedom and responsibility, and that the 

sense of emancipation from the bonds of custom will become im- 
mediately related to a sense of responsibility to standards of ob- 

jective truth and rationality. The sophists of antiquity repre 

sented the first moment without the second and the result was 

then, and always will be, slavery to one’s own subjective opinions. 

It was reserved for Socrates to achieve the true freedom of think- 

ing by first stimulating its independent exercise, and then by im- 

pressing on it the sense of responsibility to some objective stand- 

ard. 

I have not, however, stated what I conceive to be the whole 
normal effect of the study of philosophy. To say that it stimu- 
lates to free and objectively responsible thinking is to state 
an undoubted fact, but it leaves unanswered the question as to 
what kind of thinking the study of philosophy normally tends 
to cultivate. When we speak of a philosophical method of 
dealing with anything, we have in view some special mode of 
dealing with it. Were we to speak of a scientific method, we 
should probably mean a method that proceeds by observation 
and analysis and aims at a generalization that will express some 
uniform mode of behavior. Now, generically speaking, a philo- 
sophical method of dealing with anything is one that not only 
asks for the reason of it, but also, and this is its special char- 
acteristic,-for the most ultimate reason attainable. This is what 
we mean when we say that philosophy seeks for the grounds 
of things. The kind of thinking which the study of philosophy 
stimulates may then be characterized in Dr Stuckenbery’s phrase 
as “principiant thinking,” and we mean by that, the impulse 
to reduce things by a last analysis, to their first principles, 
those principles in the light of which our demand for their 
rationale will be at least proximately satisfied. This is true 
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Faerophy apart from all metaphysic implications and without respect to 
eciieace” any difference which may arise as to the limit to which the 
rationalization of our world may be carried. 

The kind of thought on reflection which the study of phi- 
losophy tends to stimulate and develop is that which seeks the 
rational grounds of things and will not rest satisfied till it 
has connected them with the last attainable categories or prin- 
ciples of explanation. And it is this characteristic feature of 
philosophical reflection that leads to the undertaking of those 
specially philosophical enterprises: the correlation of cognate 
sciences on the basis of common underlying principles; the uni- 
fication of the whole content of our culture in the light of some 
comprehending, organizing category; and the rationalization of 
the world by its reference to some unitary ground. 

We have now reached a position from which’an answer to 
the first question may be very briefly given. And in order to 
avoid the appearance of dogmatizing, or speaking ex cathedra, I 
would put my statement in the following form. So far as I 
myself am concerned, aside from my ambition to make my pu- 
pils as well acquainted as possible with the contents and history 
of the literature of philosophy, I am not completely satisfied 
with my teaching unless I find that it tends to develop in them 
the effect indicated in the foregoing part of this paper. I find 
it necessary to stimulate in the minds«f my pupils the impulse 
to think and to form independent judgments; but I should be 
dissatisfied if this were the only result. I wish to perform, in 
‘addition, the Socratic function of leading my pupils to distin- 
guish between mere subjective opinion (mere impressionism in 
philosophy) and the knowledge that is objectively valid; and 
through this to engender in them a sense of the responsibility 
of thinking. Furthermore, I should not be satisfied with my 
work, did I not find my pupils learning to exercise the charac- 
teristic mode of philosophical reflection, by not only concern- 
ing themselves about the reasons of things, but also manifest- 
ing a disposition to carry the search for a rationale down to 
its last analysis, in the reference of things to their ultimate 
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ascertainable grounds. For it is my decided conviction that 
the culture of the individual (and this is true of culture in gen- 
eral) will not attain a satisfactory or stable condition till he 
has correlated its elements into some organic form, and has 
rationalized it as a whole by reducing it to the unity of some 
comprehending principle or principles. To admit this is to rec- 
ognize the obligation to include this characteristic function of 
philosophy as part of the essential aim of its teaching. Now, 
when I say that I think the teaching of philosophy should be 
dominated by the aims which I have indicated, I do not mean 
that the individual teacher is to be held responsible, if his teach- 
ing does not bear that fruit in each and every individual case. 
There is no infallible prescription for making men wise, and 
the teacher may be obliged to rest content with very partial 
general results, and also with a considerable percentage of in- 
dividual failures. He may have fallen on a wicked and per- 


verse generation, and forces over which he has no control may 
be operating partially to nullify his work. The contingency of 
results has to be allowed for, and all that we can contend for 
without qualification is that the teaching should tend to pro- 
duce the distinctive and characteristic fruits of philosophy. 
But in regard to the aim of the teacher we must be less com- 
promising. The teacher of philosophy should himself be dom- 


inated by the spirit of philosophy, else his teaching will pro- 
duce but sorry results. It is possible for the teacher to be 
learned in the letter of philosophy, to be able to quote chapter 
and verse for all his statements and even to be a skilful pur- 
veyor of the doctrines of the philosophers, without being there- 
by qualified to teach. Aside from the knowledge of his sub- 
ject, the real qualification for the teaching of philosophy is the 
philosophical spirit. If this be lacking, his labor will be in vain, 
even though he be in possession of all the learning of the Egyp- 
tians. 
The question of means 


The question of means involves indirectly that of philosophical 
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curriculum, into which it is not proposed to enter farther than. 


may be necessary in order to point out the means that are deemed 
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canekinn ie essential to the attainment of the teacher’s aim. It must be borne 
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in mind that the teacher of philosophy will as a rule find it 
necessary to start with very crass material. Not only will it be 
true that the thinking faculty of the student has not been 
aroused to any great extent, but there will be whole spheres of 
fact to which he is scarcely, if at all, responsive. This will be 
found to be specially true of the facts of consciousness. His 
ordinary experience has been gained for the most part in the 
external world, and the terms with which he has been habitu- 
ally dealing are either words on material things or else mathe- 
matical relations, none of which have direct reference to con- 
sciousness. The very first need then in his case will be some 
discipline that will give him a first-hand acquaintance with his 
inner life and that will render him responsive to the facts of 
consciousness. Some elementary instructions in introspective 
psychology will therefore rank as a necessary propaedeutic to 
the study of philosophy proper. To this may or may not be 
added a course in the elements of logic, for the necessity of 
the logical discipline is not at all so clear as is that of the psycho- 
logic. Let us suppose, then, that this necessary prepara- 
tion has been supplied and that the mind of the student has 
become responsive to both inner and outer facts, what is the 
next step and how shall it be taken? It seems to me that the 
next step is the characteristic one taken by Socrates in dealing 
with his pupils: namely the arousing of the hitherto dormant 
or partially dormant faculty of independent thinking, together 


‘with the accompanying recognition of the difference between 


mere subjective opinion and objectively grounded truth; in short, 
the next step will be a complex one that will involve the free 
but responsible exercise of the thinking faculty. Now it seems 
to me that the indispensable means of attaining this result is 
the study of the philosophers themselves, or at least character- 
istic portions of them, in view of their content and history. We 
may call this discipline the history of philosophy or simply the 
study of the philosophers, but the vital point is that -the products 
of philosophical thinking—at least characteristic portions of 
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them—shall be studied in their content and in their history. PRiloropey 
Why do I insist on both of these points? . For these reasons. In atteaue 
the first place, there is nothing so effective in arousing the genu- 

ine philosophical impulse as first-hand acquaintance with such 

works, for example, as parts of the dialogues of Plato, or, com- 

ing down to modern thought, with selections from Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume or Kant. The student gets an object lesson in 

this way that not only stimulates him to think but that in a 

sense sets him a copy in the method of thinking. Again, to 

speak on the second requirement, there is nothing so effective 

for curing the young thinker of subjectivity and for emancipat- 

ing him from the bondage of his own opinions, as the historical 

study of philosophy. 

By historical study I do not mean any consecutive study of the 
products of thought, but only such a study as will bring out the 
true developments of thinking and will present reflection as an 
activity of the race and one that contributes important objective 
elements to culture and civilization. The intrinsic value of such 
study can not be overestimated, but its pedagogic value will 
consist mainly in the fact that it will tend to destroy the spurious 
originalities of isolated individual thinking, and, what is more 
important, will be more effective than any other instrument, in 
teaching the pupil the distinction between subjective individual 
opinion and real objective thinking, and will thus prove the best 
means of bringing him to a realization of the responsibility of 
real thought. 

Let us suppose, now, that the first step has been taken and that 
the student’s introduction to the contents and history of thought 
has done its work: he is now, we may suppose, on the threshold 
of the study of philosophy proper and the problem that con- 
fronts the teacher will be, in addition to the obvious one of mak- 
ing the student acquainted with the contents of the various philo- 
sophical disciplines, the more characteristic one of cultivating 
in his mind the true spirit of philosophical inquiry, a spirit that 
will refuse to rest in anything short of the ultimate grounds of 
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knowledge. This step will be achieved 1) in the actual study of 
the group of disciplines which are called philosophical: psychol- 
ogy, ethics, esthetics, logic, in a spirit that will unite the scientific 
investigation of the phenomena of each discipline with their cor- 
relation under categories distinctively philosophical, and in the 
last analysis, their reference to metaphysic grounds. This 
means that the requirements of philosophical thinking will 
obtain complete satisfaction only in a concept that contemplates 
the organization of these separate contents into a unitary scheme 
of rationally grounded truth. 2) This end will be farther pro- 
moted in the investigations that are usually included under the 
heads of epistemologyand metaphysics, the first embracing, along 
with the ordinary problems of cognition, a consideration of the 
final issues of knowledge—the questions of the limits, unification 
and metaphysic bearings of knowledge; the second, meta- 
physics, including all those final questions about life and the 
world, which must be asked and in some measure answered, 
whether an ultimate solution be found possible or not. 


Now, it is in dealing with the group of philosophical disci- 


plines on the one hand and with the problems of epistemology 
and metaphysics on the other; that is, in the actual study of 
philosophy in all of its ordinary phases, that the teacher finds 
his opportunity to achieve the most vital part of his aim, the 
development in the mind of the pupil of the philosophical spirit 
and the true method and aim of philosophical thinking. 

It may be possible even within the limits of the undergraduate 


‘curriculum for the teacher to carry the study of philosophy a step 


farther, and under the head of philosophy of religion, to deal with 
these formal questions which arise in the sphere of religion and 
theology. Be this as it may, the aim here will not be different 
from what it has been in other spheres. Philosophy is not religion 
and it may not be a necessity with every one to philosophize his 
religion, but in so far as it becomes a necessity, and in so far as 
the teacher includes religion in the scope of his teaching, it is to 
be treated like all other themes and it will be philosophized just 
as our world in general is philosophized by translating as far as 
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may be possible, its content into terms of idea and rational theory. 
Religion and the theory of religion are two distinct things, and 
it is only with the latter that philosophy has to do, and only 
with the latter so far as it may find the content of religion 
amenable to its categories. If we include religion with the sub- 
jects with which the teacher of philosophy may be called on to 
deal, we may then say that just as the structure of philosophy 
completes itself in the philosophy of religion, so the aim of the 
teacher of philosophy completes itself in the effort to develop in 
the minds of his pupils a philosophical conception of the content 
of religion in itself and in its relation to a rational school of life 
and the world. 

We conclude then that the question of the aim that is to 
dominate the teacher of philosophy in dealing with the students, 
can be answered only in view of the characteristic effects which 
the study of philosophy normally tends to produce on mind and 
spirit, and that when this has been ascertained we have not only 
secured an important criterion of what should be the end and 
aim of instruction in philosophy, but also an important clue to 
the true method of constructing a philosophical curriculum. 


Prof. F. C. French—In order to consider intelligently the aim 
of any important subject in the college course, you must first 
consider what is the distinctive aim of the college itself. The 
summer before I entered college I was asked by an intelligent 
machinist, who had heard that I was going to college and had a 
little personal interest in me, “ what people went to college for: 
what college was good for, anyway?” I, not having anything 
better to say, replied that educated clergymen, lawyers and 
doctors generally had been to college before they entered their 
particular professional schools; and, after I had made some re- 
marks in that line in answer to his question, my interrogator 
summed up the information that he derived from me by saying, 
“The college, then, is a sort of preparatory school?” Now it is 
that unquestionably; it is designed as a preparation for the learned 
professions, and not only for the traditional learned professions, 
but for advanced work in the special sciences. We recognize at 
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Sa once that it is highly desirable and indispensable that the man 

aence™ who is to do great work as a chemist, or a physicist, or as a 
doctor or lawyer, shall, at any rate, have the broad foundation of 
the college training. 

But this notion of collegiate education as a preparation for the 
work of certain learned classes does not include the main aim, 
the main ideal, of the college. Such preparation is an important 
and necessary part of the college idea, but it is not, to my mind, 
the chief thing that the college should aim at. The aim of the 
college should be to give that general education which will make, 
not the specialist, but the man, and will fit for life and the duties 
of broad, intelligent citizenship, the man who intends and hopes 
to take a position of importance in the community, no matter 
what his particular calling. Of course we hear a father (and we 
have all heard such reasoning) say, “ Now, my son, what do you 
intend to do? If you are going to be a professional man, why, you 
can go to college; but, if you are coming into my office, there is 
no use in your going to college.” The broader minded father 
would say, “I want you to be something more than a mere busi- 
ness drudge, or a mere specialist. I want you to have such a 
broad training that you will be enabled to take an intelligent and 
influential part in the community in which you live, no matter 
what your special calling may be—whether it is railroading, or 
some form of commerce, farming or teaching school, or whatever 
it is going to be; I want you to have that general training which 
will fit you for a position of influence among your fellow men.” 

If the college is to have this aim of general education and is 
to seek to get students who are not merely preparing for the pro- 
fessions and certain special sciences, it must keep well in mind 
the needs of these general students; and, it seems to me, it is 
the needs of the general students that should be first in the mind 
of the college authorities in arranging their curriculums and in 
determining the aims and methods of the college course. I admit 
that they must do that preparatory work which is necessary for 
advanced work in the sciences and professions; but what they 
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should aim to do primarily is to lay that foundation which ie re- 
quisite for broad and intelligent work in any sphere of life. 

If that is the primary aim of the college, we may say that it 
consists of two fundamental parts: intellectual discipline, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, knowledge and familiarity with the 
best that has been thought and said and done in the world, 
which we can not, perhaps, call by any other name than the 
much abused term, culture. Intellectual discipline and culture 
are the two grand aims of the undergraduate course. If that is 
so, then what is to be the aim of the particular subject of the 
eurriculm that we are considering this morning? In what I shall 
have to say about philosophy I do not want to consider those 
subjects which hang on the fringe of philosophy and have their 
own independent justification and aim, such as psychology, logic, 
etc., but rather to confine myself to philosophy proper—that 
discipline which seeks to investigate rationally the fundamental 
principles of knowing, being, and doing: that part of the gen- 
eral field that is sometimes designated by “ philosophy ” in the 
broad sense which is covered by the discipline of epistemology, 
metaphysics and ethics. Why should we have our general 
student in college study philosophy? What aim shall we set 
before us as the primary aim? The first speaker this morning 
has pointed out very clearly to us the value of philosopby on 
the disciplinary side in training to reflection, which is, of course, 
the crowning effort in intellectual discipline. Other subjects, 
also, may be used as a means to this end. Whatever subject 
requires consecutive thought on subjects not easily presentable 
to the senses or by the imagination, has a tendency to develop 
this power of reflection. Philosophy, of course, is specially good 
for this purpose; but it seems to me that, after all, the special 
and particular aim of philosophy is to be sought rather on the 
other side—rather on the culture side; not from the mere form 
of the subject but rather from the matter of the subject—that 
is, not because it requires reflection and deliberate and careful 
thought, but also, and more particularly, because it requires 
thought on certain particular subjects, viz, on ultimate prin- 
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bBo war ciples. There is where the distinctive value of philosophy is to 
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be found as a factor in the higher education. 

You may ask, “ What has the general student to do with ulti- 
mate principles? What does the man who is going into a busi- 
ness office, or to manage a stock farm or a western ranch, care 
for the study of ultimate principles? That is a mere interest of 
the closet. It may be necessary for the future theologian to be 
familiar with secular thought, as well as the history of ecclesi- 
astical thought; but for the average man, who has not any such 
special interest but is aiming to be simply a well educated citizen 
and to play his part as a broad minded man of affairs—why 
should his head be bothered with a subject which has to do with 
ultimate principles?” My answer to that is, because, in the 
broad sense, it is a practical subject; it is a subject which has 
to do with affairs that will determine a man’s actual conduct. 
There are two special spheres at least in which a man’s reflec- 
tions and views on ultimate principles will be felt directly and 
immediately: religion and politics. 

We have all heard a great deal about the conflict between 
science and religion. I think, just at the present, the world is 
a little tired of hearing about that conflict; and we have, at the 
present time, a glorious truce. Each party is allowed to work 
independently of the other; and the scientist may pursu2 his scien- 
tific investigations without let or hindrance from the religionist, 
while the religionist may have his ritual and prayers and beliefs 


without interference from the scientist. But such a state of 


affairs is only temporary, and is subversive of large practical 
interests. Any broad minded student who is interested in the 
welfare of humanity, and of his country, can not but feel the 
necessity and the advantage of bringing together and yoking 
together in one united whole the intellectual efforts that are 
championed by the scientists on the one hand and the moral 
efforts that are championed by the religionists. We are suffer- 
ing, in numberless ways which there is not time to discuss now, 
from this segregation of the intellectual interests on the one 
hand and the moral and spiritual interests on the other hand. 
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If there happens to be at present a sort of truce between science 
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and religion, there are serious matters of dispute that have not colleges 


yet been settled, that are continually rising in individual minds, 
if not just now very largely before the public; and it will be only 
a short time before, in some form or other, the great eonflict will 
be a large and important public question once more. My point 
is, that, if a man is going to take an intelligent position with 
respect to religion, he needs a knowledge of fundamental prin- 
ciples. He needs not only the habit of trained reflection, but 
be needs a knowledge of the best thought of the world on funda- 
mental principles. You would not expect a mathematician, how- 
ever fine his intellectual training in that line may be, to give a 
valuable opinion on some disputed question in biology just be- 
cause he was a trained mathematician. A man must not only 
have intellectual training but he must have the knowledge of 
what has been thought and done in the subject itself, before his 
views and opinions can be really intelligent and rational. If, 
then, men are to take a sound and intelligent position on such 
fundamental questions as must perforce arise in the life of every 
man with respect to religion, no matter whether he decides for 
or against religion, or what particular type of religion he may 
decide for, he must have a knowledge of what the great minds 
of the world have done with these deepest and highest problems 
of human life. 

Substantially the same thing may be said with respect to poli- 
tics. We find as soon as any new and large question arises on 
the political horizon that men appeal at once to general prin- 
ciples. While the mere routine of elections goes on, we may 
not think much about them; but when a new guestion like that 
of expansion comes up, we hear at once talk about “the consent 
of the governed.” What does that mean? It is a very important 
part of the philosophical doctrine of the natural rights of man; 
but, if one is going to take a really intelligent and rational 
view of the question, he must know something about that philo- 
-sophical doctrine—the grounds for it and the criticisms of it. 
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tenshing i Lhis is a practical case in which a man’s philosophical knowledge 

Sieses” has a direct bearing. There are undoubtedly fields besides those 
of politics and religion where philosophy has an indirect, if 
not a direct, practical bearing; but here, at any rate, are two 
spheres of interest touching the life of every intelligent Ameri- 
can, in which, if he is going to act intelligently, he must have a 
knowledge of philosophy. 

Now philosophy is the subject which, of all branches of cul- 
ture, will give intellectual enfranchisement: that is, freedom 
from mere tradition and sentiment. If you stop to analyze the 
reason why the average individual is in the particular church 
in which he is, and in the particular political party in which 
he is, you can in about nine tenths of the cases—perhaps I should 
say, rather, ninety nine one hundredths of the cases—find that 
the explanation is either blind tradition or a blind sentiment. 
It is no real, rational consideration that has determined his 
position; and in the case of one half (if not more) of the one 
hundredth left, the position has been formed on equally blind 
reasoning, reasoning that is blind because of the lack of knowl- 
edge of the best that has been thought and said in the world on 
these subjects. 

What, then, philosophy frees us from is blind tradition, blind 
sentiment and blind reasoning. It is preeminently the instru- 
ment of intellectual enfranchisement: it has a vital interest; and 
it seems to me that the supreme aim of the teacher in the col- 

. lege should be so to present the subject and so train his students 
as to make it vital for them—to make it for them individually 
the means of intellectual enfranchisement which they can ac- 
quire in no other way. Of course, I do not overlook the value 
of philosophy in certain special lines of work. There may be 
certain elective courses offered which have the special student 
alone in view; but the reason why philosophy should have a 
prominent place in the general curriculum is that philosophy is 
a vital subject and is the preeminent instrument of intellectual 
enfranchisement. 
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Discussion 

Prof. J. E. Creighton—I have been very much interested 
in hearing the aims and methods of teaching philosophy dis- 
cussed by the representatives from various institutions. 
I do not know that I have much to add. It seems to me, 
however, that it is possible to look at the matter from a 
slightly different point of view. I heartily agree with all 
that has been said to emphasize the importance of philos- 
ophy for disciplinary purposes and for purposes of culture, 
for the intelligent appreciation of the development of 
thought, the history of philosophy, surely belongs to the culture 
side of any college course; but I desire to look at the matter 
from a slightly different point of view. Philosophers, ever 
since the time of Socrates, have been apologizing for their own 
existence: they have found it necessary, that is, to state fre- 
quently just what the subject-matter of their science is. That 
difficulty does not exist in the case of any other study with which 
I am acquainted. You can usually in the natural sciences show 
up—present—to the senses, or present in some way as an object 
the subject-matter of the science. Thus, in zoology or botany, 
we can show you the objects with which the science deals. 
Mathematics, we say, deals with the nature of number and the 
nature of space. But when we come to philosophy, it is differ- 
ent. We might ask what is the particular subject-matter with 
which philosophy has to deal? Anthropology, psychology as 
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a natural science, physics, biology would seem to embrace the | 


whole field: that is, man might be considered as a physical ob- 
ject, a machine, by physics; as a living organism by biology; 
and the phenomena of man’s mind may be dealt with by psychol- 
ogy, in just the same way as the phenomena of the external 
world are dealt with by the physical or material sciences. Soci- 
ology also would consider man as a member of society. The 
question, then, might be raised, “what is left over and above 
this for philosophy?” The answer to that question, it seems to 
me, is, that philosophy considers man as man; it deals with the 
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qatking i, distinctly human element in man’s nature. And, indeed, I 


think that all of the sciences and arts in a sense deal with man 
as man. There is a certain justification, I think, for the broad 
use of the term “ philosophy ” to cover all the subjects embraced 
by a faculty of arts, or of arts and sciences; because, however 
disinterested we may maintain that our science is, we are in- 
terested in the world and in various phenomena of the world 
only in so far as they relate to man. I do not mean at all by 
that that we pursue the sciences for a merely utilitarian end 
or object; but that, out of relation to man, science would not 
interest us. We all know the story of the mathematician who 
discovered an equation that he thanked God could not be of 
any possible use. He was tired of the utilitarian applications 
of science; but it is impossible for the human reason to discover 
anything that has no relation to man as a thinking being, as a 
rational being; and it is with that aspect of man, I think, that 
philosophy deals, and must deal. 

The sciences, then, and philosophy are not different in kind, but 
only differ in the degree. Philosophy raises more explicitly the 
questions about man’s nature and his place in the universe which 
are never quite lost sight of by any of the sciences. Every 
teacher of science, of any science whatsoever, always keeps in 
mind the human interest of the subject, its relation to the 
spiritual nature of his students. He treats them, that is, as men, 
as rational beings. We may say that, in considering what is the 
special nature of man, philosophy is distinct from the other 


’ geiences in having to do with a subject (or object, if you please) 


that is infinite, instead of finite. What I mean is, that man is 
not simply one thing among many other things. His body is 
one thing, and, if you look at the phenomena of his mind from the 
point of view of psychology, you are dealing again, with one thing; 
but, when you look at the man as a rational being, a reasonable 
being, you are dealing with a subject, I say, that is not finite and 
can not be regarded as one definite thing on a par with other 
things, but with a rational nature through which and for which 
are all things, and which is therefore in that sense infinite. 
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The special object, then, in teaching philosophy may be said Philosophy 
to be to induce in the student a comprehension of his own nature, oolleaes”” 
a realization of the presence of the infinite principle in man; that 
is a comprehension that he is more than an object, and an under- 
standing of what is implied in being a subject as well as an object. 
What is the true nature of man? What is his place in the uni- 
verse? It may be said that knowledge is always of the finite; 
and that, when philosophy attempts to deal with an infinite 
principle, or with the infinite nature of man, it is transcending 
the limits of any justifiable knowledge and so putting itself out 
of court at once. The answer to that objection, so often made, 
is this: that, if the life of man, if the life that we live, were a 
finite life, if we lived only as finite beings, it would certainly be 
impossible for philosophy or any other science to transcend the 
limits of life, the limits of experience; but it is because, I believe, 
we all do live, so to speak, the infinite life, that it is possible for 
philosophy not to lead us to a new sphere, but to make us con- 
scious of the principles of that life. 

What philosophy has to do, then, is not so much to extend our 
knowledge as to make us conscious of what we really are, of the 
significance of life, of the extension of life beyond the finite, the 
merely individual. To put the matter a little more concretely, 
we might say that philosophy raises the question, “ What is the 
good; what is the summum bonum?” Robert Louis Stevenson 
says, somewhere, that a metaphysic haze hovers over the cradle 
of every Scottish infant, and it is not merely accidental that the 
first question of the Scotchman’s catechism begins “ What is the 
chief end of man?” That is the supreme metaphysic question: 
“What is the chief end of man? What is he here for?” And, 
again, we might say that another question very closely allied to 
that (so closely allied to that, that Plato identifies them) is, “What 
is truth? What is it to be true? What principles are necessary 
in order that truth may be arrived at? What does truth signify— 
what relation of the man to reality?” To ask these questions; 
to arouse the mind to ask them; really to appreciate that they 
are the great problems of life, it seems to me, is the main pur- 
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teaching in pose of philosophical training, though I heartily concur with 

colleges those speakers who have already pointed out to you that 
philosophy can not be separated from the whole course of educa- 
tion. The object of all education is ultimately the same; and 
education, I think, is pretty well summed up by Plato, when he 
calls it “conversion.” It is the turning of the eye of the soul to 
the light; it is not putting something into the mind from with- 
out, but it is a turning round of the whole man. In this particular 
case I should say that it is turning him away from the natural 
objects of desire—from the standards of truth which the senses 
give—to the standard of reason; from the mere objects of sense 
to an appreciation, one may say, that the things that are not 
seen are, after all, the eternal things. Man’s true nature consists 
in his relations to such things, and philosophy, more explicitly 
than any other study, serves to open the student’s eyes to the 
reality of these relations. 
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Pres. Thomas Fell—We have heard a great deal on the question 
before us, from the professorial point of view, and I would like 
now to say a few words from another aspect of the subject. I 
am one of those to whom reference has been made, who occupy 
a presidential chair and at the same time are required to teach 
psychology, ethics, etc. as an essential part of their duties. This 
combination is unfortunate, because my chief effort, as you can 
readily understand, is to conduct successfully the institution of 
which I am the head, and consequently the teaching of philoso- 

_ phy obtains in a measure a secondary consideration at my hands. 
There are also other difficulties which I have in my present posi- 
tion to contend with. A president of a college is frequently 
approached by the other members of the faculty, with the desire 
that more time may be placed at their disposal than has been 
allotted in the schedule of lectures and recitations; so, in order 
to point the moral which he endeavors to inculcate, that a 
student can assimilate only a limited amount of instruction and 
due regard should be paid to the fact that one small head is 
required to contain a variety of knowledge, the president of the 
college must sacrifice self to the interests of the others. Con- 
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sequently, I have to regret the fact that there is much I would cenchinn ie 
like to add to my course of instruction which I am compelled to 20itesgce”” 
forego. The question, therefore, may fairly be put (speaking 

somewhat egotistically from my own point of view as a repre- 

sentative of the small college) what is the aim that we have in 

teaching philosophy? ; 

My impression is that the direct aim that we have is, as has 
been already stated, to bring about a reflective state of mind. 
We all know that, when students of colleges have passed safely 
through the sophomore year, about which time they begin to 
take up the study of logic, psychology and kindred subjects, they 
have been brought face to face with a number of problems and 
propositions with which they were previously totally unac- 
quainted, and we often find them, at’that stage of mental develop- 
ment, cast loose from their moorings—driven like a ship without 
a rudder, having lost many of the traditions with which they 
came to the institution. There is a tendency sometimes on the 
part of these young men to advance atheistic ideas; and it was 
only the other day that I saw it asserted in one of our daily 
papers that the same charge had been made with respect to 
young women—that many women at colleges appear to be 
developing the principles of unbelief. This is merely a general 
proposition. I have no wish to make this a theological argument, 
but I merely remark that, while our young men and our young 
women are in this frame of mind, it is well to bring them face to 
face with a course of studies which will make them reflect deeply 
and earnestly and intelligently on thoughts to which probably 
they have not given the time heretofore. 

Suppose, we will say, we take the facts of consciousness, to 
which reference has already been made. When the facts of con- 
sciousness are brought before crude and callow minds that have 
never reflected on such things, they begin to think that there 
are other things about which there may be doubts, as well as 
their own religion; and so, when they come to contemplate all 
these matters, we find that a different attitude of thought is 
engendered, and that they are very much less disposed to give 
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fone ty forth opinions of their own so absolutely and dogmatically, as 


lane” young men of the sophomore class are sometimes inclined to do. 
Therefore, I believe that the aim that we have in the smaller 
colleges is this: to produce the reflective tendency—to give our 
students what insight we can into the history of philosophy, and 
thereby promote their general culture and, in a measure, aid and 
strengthen them in lines of thought which may make them better 
citizens, and more able to give a reason for the hope and faith 
which is in them. 
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: Prof. E. E. Hale jr—I feel a certain delicacy in speaking on 
this subject, because I am not a professor of philosophy. At 
the same time, it appears to me that the view of the layman 
may, perhaps, be of a certain value. When I looked over this 
program a week ago, I found I had one very definite conviction 
on the subject. Not knowing very much about the teaching of 
philosophy, I yet felt very strongly that there is much of great 
value for college training in one branch of philosophy, that more 
could be made than has been made of the teaching of logic. 
Logic is not a very popular subject. I feel a little diffident in 
speaking on it at all, for the reason that one of the speakers 
who have preceded me, Prof. Ormond, observed that logical dis- 
cipline is by no means of such vital importance as psychologic 
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discipline; Prof. French said that the topic was not under his con- 
sideration; and Prof. Creighton, who is far more competent to 
deal with it than myself, said nothing at all about it. Still I 
_can not but feel that a great advantage can be acquired by the 
right study of logic. Logic is not always studied rightly; it 
is not always taught rightly. I taught it myself for three years; 
and I am quite sure that I did not accomplish what might 
have been accomplished with it. It is not a popular study. I 
suppose that everybody in this room believes that the study 
of logic is trite, arid and valueless. There is probably no sub- 
ject, with one exception, which has made higher claims in the 
history of education in this world, and no subject which has 
been very generally regarded at one time or another with more 
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contempt. The other subject is that of which I have the honor phi 4 any 
to be professor: viz, rhetoric. cals 

These two subjects, logic and rhetoric, are not commonly 
thought, though people are rather shy of expressing their 
opinion, to be of any value at all. It was two years ago, I be- 
lieve, at a meeting of another association, that I met with a 
gentleman, a clergyman whom I didn’t know personally, who 
asked me what my line of teaching was. I said it was rhetoric. 
“Oh!” he said, “well, do you think you can do anything in that 
line with the boys?” I didn’t ask him whether he thought he 
could do anything in his line, but thought how often in this 
world our best effort is unappreciated. 

In itself, like rhetoric, logic is not regarded by most people 
as being a very useful study. On the other hand, almost every- 
body has at the bottom of his or her heart a notion that logic 
is a thing of great value. If any one keeps his ears open, he 
will hear the word “logical” constantly used and not only by 
professors. It is used by everybody, and almost invariably as 
a term of respect. You can rarely find a person who says that 
logical thought is contemptible, though a person may talk about 
narrow, iron, rigid logic, etc. When you hear that a contention 
is logical, or a theory is logical, or a division is logical, or an 
outcome is logical, or a development is logical, you feel that 
they are better developments, outcomes, divisions, contentions 
and so on. 

I think the reason for this general opinion (which I know 
to prevail, because I have collected a great number of examples 
from all sorts of people and places) this unconscious incon- 
sistency is that logic as a system is commonly regarded as a 
purely argumentative science, as having to do with nothing but 
argument; in fact, a very excellent writer on the subject (Prof. 
Sidgwick) writes, “Logic is all about arguments.” He is wrong 
there; logic is not all there is about argumentation, and argu- 
mentation is not all there is about logic. There is a great deal 
about logic which does not concern reasoning only: viz, the doc- 
trine of the term. All those processes which deal with the com- 
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pe mae do parison of objects with a view to determining abstract qualities, 
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all those processes which lead to generalization and particu- 
larization, which lead to division, which lead to definition, which 
lead to distinction, all those processes which lead up to nomen- 
clature and terminology and a considerable number of others, 
are logical processes. They may be followed logically or il- 
logically; and every one of them is a process absolutely neces- 
sary for the college student to follow as he does his college work. 
How many teachers here have not been troubled by the 
student who did not know how to make a definition, who did 
not know what a definition is; how many here have not been 
troubled by students who made meaningless divisions—divisions 
on no principle, divisions not exclusive; how many have not had 
to teach students to generalize and found that their students 
did not know exactly the difference between a subordinate class 
and a coordinate class? All those things have to do with logic. 


. They are not commonly taught with much care in the courses 


of logic, since the teachers, I believe, usually pass as rapidly as 
possible to the doctrine of the syllogism. They pass rapidly to 
the doctrine of the syllogism, deductive and inductive, and on 
the syllogism I have nothing to say: it can defend itself. But 
the deductive syllogism and the inductive syllogism are not the 
only things in logic; the doctrine of the term precedes them, and 
it appears to me that for the minds of young college students 
in their daily study and in forming the power of thought after- 


_ ward, the doctrine of the term is that of the greatest value. 


You will pardon me if, for a moment, I mention how I became 
interested in logic at all. It was a long time after my college 
course. Logic was not required in college at that time, and I 
never studied it; but it was necessary for me to do so when 
about to take a doctor’s degree. It was one of the requisitions 
at the university where I was studying that a man who was 
going to take the degree of doctor of philosophy should know 
something about philosophy. I didn’t know anything about 
the subject; and I went to the professor at the university and 
said, “You have had many men like me come to you. I am a 
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student of philology, but I have got to take philosophy as a 
minor.” “Yes,” he said; “that is quite true.” “Well,” said I, 
“what shall I do?” He said, “Read such and such philosophers 
and come to see me in my course of logic.” So I read and at- 
tended his course, and became fascinated. He had nothing to 
say about the syllogism till he got to the very end of the course; 
and then he said, “Those who want to come around in the after- 
noons and hear me talk about the deductive syllogism, may do 
so.” All the other things he had to teach through a long semes- 
ter (and he was an eminent professor, too) concerned the doc- 
trine of the term. Almost every one of those things was of 
great practical value to me as a student, and something that 
would be of great practical value not only to almost all other 
college students whom I have known, but to many other people 
besides. 





Friday afternoon, 1 December 
UNIFORM COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS WITH 
A COMMON BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


BY DEAN NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


It has long been my belief that most of the difficulties which 
have attended and still attend the relations between secondary 
schools and colleges grow out of what may properly be called our 
educational atomism. Each institution plays for its own hand, 
and consults first what it rightly or wrongly feels to be its own 
peculiar interests, and then, if time and opportunity serve, it casts 
a sympathetic glance toward the interests of education in general. 
The fact that these glances have of late become more frequent 
and more numerous is an indication that a new and higher princi- 
ple than selfishness is at work, and that the colleges will one day 
recognize that, as in the case-of the individual human being, the 
good of each is bound up with the interests of all. It is my 
present purpose to invite attention to a totally different concep- 
tion of the function and duty of a college, to contrast with the pre- 
vailing atomistic view, what may be described as an organic or 
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Se institutional view of its relations to the public, and to draw the 


Sure. "* inference that, when cooperation with other colleges is demon- 


— strably in the public interest, such cooperation is a duty. 

By the spirit of our polity every educational corporation is a 
public institution. The state gives it the right to exist and to hold 
property, and protects it in the exercise of those rights. Ordi- 
narily the state also exempts it from taxation, in whole or in part, 
and thereby directly aids it. Such an educational corporation, 
even without a dollar of state appropriation, is in essence a public, 
though not a tax-supported institution. The public has a claim 
on it which it may not disregard; and it would be advantageous in 
more ways than one if the public enforced this claim everywhere, 
as it does in the state of New York, by requiring a detailed annual 
report of the educational and financial operations of every char- 
tered educational institution. Those responsible for the conduct 
of a college are therefore trustees not of their benefactors and 
of their special constituency alone, but of the public; and the 
public—represented in this case by the highest educational in- 
terests of the American people—are entitled to a position of com- 
manding influence in their councils. But it may be urged, grant- 
ing this, is not the public best served in the long run by a system 
of unrestricted competition by the terms of which each college 
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strengthens itself as much as possible, carries out those policies 
in which it most strongly believes, and leaves the hindmost to 
the tender mercies of the prince of darkness? As conditions were 
. a hundred years ago, or perhaps even fifty years ago, much might 
be said in favor of an affirmative answer to that query; but today 
such an answer is bad in economics, bad in morals and worse in 
education. On every hand is evidence of the injury which this 
educational policy has done and is doing. The schools cry out 
against it, the pupils complain of it, the parents find fault with 
it, and the colleges themselves are restless under it and dissatis- 
fied with it. I feel certain that all this unrest is to usher in an 
era of educational cooperation which will increase the effective- 
ness of our existing machinery many fold, and that this coopera- 
tion will take on many now unsuspected forms. Those now wed- 
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ded to atomism will find then, as men have long since found in 
their moral and political relationships, that individuality is most 
real and most significant not in isolation but in association with 
others. 

The most direct and most important application of this prin- 
ciple is to be found in the relations between the colleges and the 
secondary schools, and these relations in turn all center about the 
problem of college entrance. I have not concealed from this asso- 
ciation in years past my view that there should not be any problem 
of college entrance at all, and that the formal examination for 
admission to college is a survival which should be chiefly of his- 
toric interest. Fortunately many large and influential colleges 
throughout the country take this view, and with the happiest re- 
sults; but, specially on this Atlantic seaboard, “ there are others.” 
Here, where the largest colleges with a truly national constitu- 
ency have their homes, we fee] the full force of the evils of the 
atomic system of college administration. Their requirements for 
admission are not only as diverse as the colleges are numerous, 
but more so; for some of them have two systems going at one 
and the same time. They can agree neither on subjects to be 
offered for admission nor on topics within those subjects. When 
perchance some of them do agree for a little while on the topics 
within one subject, English, they show such fine ingenuity of 
individuality in administering the common and ostensibly uni- 
form requirement that its uniformity is in no small measure 
interfered with. Of the 76 colleges in the north Atlantic states 
having courses leading to the B.A. degree, only 40 make use of 
the uniform English requirements for admission. Latin is de- 
manded by 70 of the 76, Greek by 59, one modern language by 22, 
plane geometry by 67, solid geometry by 5, physics by 12 and 
history other than that of the United States by 64. Only 17 of 
these colleges require Latin, Greek and one modern language for 
admission to the bachelor of arts course, and in 13 only is a choice 
between Greek and a modern language permitted. 

But, if the difference in subjects required is. surprising, the 
difference in the topics specified under the several subjects is 
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pan Al appalling. These differences never will be completely enumerated. 
a ag They are almost infinite in number and they constantly change. 
— These differences reflect, too, the astonishing lack of intelligence 
with which the policy of many colleges is framed. They exist be. 
cause of the wish of some one college teacher or because of the 
use of some particular textbook. These personal preferences, 
which as such may be defensible enough, are elevated into prin- 
ciples to control college policy, and are put forth to the confusion 
and mystification of teachers and pupils in the secondary schools. 
They then become a public nuisance and a public danger. To re- 
move these crying and admitted evils, there is need not aloneof uni- 
form requirements for college admission, but of a uniform admin- 
istration of those requirements. To establish uniform require- 
ments without uniform administration would leave. the proble:n 
unsolved. This does not imply that all colleges shall agree to re- 
quire one and the same set of subjects for admission, but only 
that, when a subject is required, it shall always and everywhere 
mean the same set of topics and be always and everywhere ad- 
ministered in the same way. Under such a scheme, for example, 
Caesar would always and everywhere mean the same amount of 
Caesar, and not four books here, three books somewhere else, and 
two books at a third place. The administration of such a uni- 
form series of requirements by colleges which make a varying 
selection from among them is easy enough, if the college admis- 
sion requirements be stated in terms of units as is now done by 
_ Harvard college and as is recommended in the recent admirable 
report of the National educational association’s committee on col- 
lege entrance requirements. This is an important reform which 
should find its way into every college catalogue within the next 
year or two. 

This proposal for a uniform series of college entrance require- 
ments administered by a joint board of examiners, is not new. 
It was made to the Association of colleges in New England in 
November 1894, by Pres. Eliot, and was reported by him before 
the New York schoolmasters association, Feb. 8, 1896. Dec. 22, 
1893, I had introduced the following resolution at a meeting of 
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the faculty of Columbia college, and, after a brief explanation 
of its purpose, asked that it lie on the table till the members of 
the faculty could have time to consider carefully the policy which 
it proposed. 

Resolved, That the president be requested, at his discretion, 
to enter into correspondence with colleges and scientific schools 
of the New England and middle states, with a view to securing 
their cooperation in the establishment of a college admission 
examination board; such board to hold admission examinations 
at one and the same time in different centers throughout the 
New England and middle states and elsewhere, the certificate of 
such board to be accepted for what it covers by any college or 
scientific school represented on said board; such admission exami- 
nations to displace as soon as practicable those now held by the 
several institutions separately. 


No action was taken on this resolution till Feb. 28, 1896, when 
it was taken from the table and passed unanimously. Under 
its terms correspondence was begun and several conferences be- 
tween representatives of various college faculties were held. But 
little progress was made, however, and after a time the project 
was abandoned for the time being. Some persons may have 
thought the plan impracticable. If so, I am certain that it is 
only because they mistook their “will nots” for “can nots.” 
With a disposition to aid education more and a desire to promote 
institutional idiosyncrasy less, the plan to carry into effect this 
policy could be devised and made ready for operation in 30 days. 

It was a long step forward in college administration when 
admission to its course of instruction was taken out of the hands 
of the several heads of departments, each acting singly on the 
candidate’s qualifications in one subject, and made an institu- 
tional matter, cared for and determined by a committee on ad- 
missions clothed with full authority to deal with each candidate 
as his highest interests and those of the college itself dictated. 
The next step, and one which would stimulate secondary educa- 
tion in an extraordinary degree as well as lift from it its greatest 
burden, is to extend this principle to a group of colleges acting 
together. I wish therefore to make the following definite pro- 
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posals as a basis for the consideration of this subject with a view 
to action: 


1 That this association shall itself and at this meeting take 
the initiative in urging the establishment of a joint college ad- 
mission examination board for the territory represented here. 


2 That each college in the middle states and Maryland having 
a freshman class of 50 or more shall be asked to unite in estab- 
lishing such a board, and to send one representative thereto. 


3 That this association, or if preferable the secondary schools 
which are members, shall elect annually five representatives of 
the secondary schools to serve on such a board. 


4 That the necessary expenses of such a board shall be de- 
frayed from the proceeds of an examination fee of not less than 
$5, to be paid by every candidate for the certificate to be issued 
by such board. 


5 That this board shall have two functions: 1) a temporary 
function, to bring about, as rapidly as may be, an agreement on 
a uniform statement as to each subject required by two or more 
colleges for admission; 2) a permanent function, to prepare or 
to cause to be prepared an annual series of college admission 
examination papers; to hold examinations in June of each year 
at convenient points throughout the middle states and Maryland; 
and to issue certificates based on the results of such examina- 
tions. 


6 That the colleges which are members of this association be 
formally asked to accept these certificates, so far as they go, in 
place of the existing separate admission examinations. 


7 That this board shall establish the principle of accepting no 
paper as an examination test for college admission which has not 
been passed on both by a representative of the college and by 
_ a representative of the secondary schools, and the principle of 
rejecting no answer paper save by the concurrent judgment of 
not less than two examiners. 


8 That the actual examiners under the jurisdiction of this 


board shall include secondary school teachers as well as college 
teachers. 


It is necessary to make a beginning in this important matter, 
and these proposals are intended to assist in translating desire 
into action. The effect of this plan, if adopted, would be to 
usher in a new educational era in this section of the country. All 
the happy results would not be apparent at once, for it would 
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take some time for the uniformity of administration to develop 
and to make itself felt; but within five years a new and now 
almost unknown atmosphere of satisfaction and comfort would 
surround the, work of college preparation. 

There are absolutely no practical difficulties in the carrying 
out of this plan. Oxford and Cambridge have long done some- 
thing very like it. Several American colleges have for years held 
admission examinations simultaneously at many and distant 
points, some as far away as Paris, Hawaii and Japan. The 
state of New York has in the regents office and in the department 
of public instruction a system by which hundreds of thousands 
of answer papers to uniform questions are passed on each year. 
Everything is at hand, then, except the adaptation of this experi- 
ence to our special problem. 

Such a cooperation between the colleges would help them 
greatly. It would drag them out of their isolation and aid in 
overcoming their provincialism. It would increase the college 
attendance. It would hasten the day when one function of such 
a board will be to supervise the inspection and accrediting of 
secondary schools to the end that their graduates may be ac- 
cepted at the cooperating colleges, or at others which choose to 
accept the credentials issued by this board, without a special, 
formal admission examination. It is my judgment that, of the 
larger colleges in the middle states and Maryland, Cornell, Co- 
lumbia and Pennsylvania are ready for this plan. Perhaps 
Princeton is, too. The great institutions in the west would 
gladly accept the certificates issued by such a board. Should 
such a board be established and do its work well, it will be 
extremely difficult for Harvard college to refuse to accept its cer- 
tificates, after Pres. Eliot’s part in bringing the plan forward. 
As for Yale, let us watch and pray—for Pres. Hadley. 


Prin. Christopher Gregory—No contribution of mine to this in- 
quiry will be of any value unless a knowledge of the subject 
from the point of view of the public high school is of conse- 
quence, Even here I must admit limitations, for there is a wide 
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difference, touching many particulars, between what can be ac- 
complished in the schools of the large cities and in those of the 
smaller towns. : 

It is an old story that the public high school is a factor of 
great and increasing importance in modern educational prob- 
lems. Their number is legion, the great majority of persons 
who receive a secondary school training receive it in them, and 
some of the best of youthful minds are developing under their 
influence. There were reported in 1897, 76 high schools and high 
school departments in New Jersey, and of these but 7 had an 
enrolment of more than 200 pupils, nearly 60¢ of the pupils 
being in the smaller schools. Of the 341 high schools and high 
school departments in New York, 24 had an enrolment of more 
than 200 and 11 of these had less than 300. The public high 
schools in the United States enrolled almost 80¢ of all who were 
in secondary schools at that time. If what was true in New 
York and New Jersey was true in all states, there must have 
been 225,000 pupils in the smaller schools of the country. Pos- 
sibly one half of the New Jersey high schools do not send pupils 
to college and probably this ratio obtains elsewhere. The in- 
ference might be that these schools are, therefore, excluded from 
consideration in this discussion but it would not be a safe in- 
ference. The fact that they do not, does not mean that they 
can not under favorable conditions, and we might, with equal 
reason conclude that there is something wrong when such a 
large number of secondary pupils are deprived of the oppor- 


' tunity of preparing for college. 


Approaching the question from the point of view indicated, 
we are confronted at the outset with the fact that the question 
of uniform college entrance requirements is so involved in the 
larger one of the relation of the high school to the college that 
it is impossible to separate them, and the discussion of the lat- 
ter question is so far-reaching that a paper of this kind must 
omit many matters germane to the discussion. The question, 
then, is not of uniformity merely. We might have uniformity 
and be little better off than we now are and we are not well 
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off now. If uniformity be sought along the lines of present col- 
lege requirements, if it mean that all colleges shall require the 
same amount of Latin, the same amount of Greek and the same 
amount of mathematics and English, the subjects at present 
asked for, the advantage to the high school will be insignificant. 
To be what we need, it must be based on the now famous sug- 
gestion of the committee of 10, “that the colleges and scien- 
tific schools of the country should accept for admission to ap- 
propriate courses of their instruction, the attainments of any 
youth who has passed creditably through a good secondary school 
course, no matter to what group of subjects he may have mainly 
devoted himself in the secondary school.” 

No audacity is required to advocate this proposition at this 
stage of educational history. Not only was it the opinion of the 
committee of 10, but most recent writers on college requirements 
hold the same view. Indeed, what is remarkable is that it has 
received so wide a theoretic acceptance by those interested 
in this topic. It has had an equally wide practical rejection by 
those who make the requirements. We might almost think the 
day of discussion had passed, did not communion with college 
catalogues force us to see that there remains much to be done 
before the theory shall become a fact. I am aware that two 
years ago Sup’t Nightingale, referring to this said, “It is mar- 
velous, and inspiring as marvelous, to note the steady but rapid 
advancement of educational sentiment in the direction of placing 
this stone of eclecticism in courses of study at the head of the 
corner,” but those of us who do not occupy his “ tower of obser- 
vation ” are yet inclined to say, “ How long, O Lord, how long?” 
and we must be allowed the liberty of urging the consideration 
of the question. 

It may be objected, or it may seem on first thought, that this 
does not solve the problem of uniformity of requirements. I 
think it does in the only way it should be solved. There are 
some kinds of uniformity that are deadening. Dr Thurber is 
speaking of such uniformity when he says, “The one unthink- 
able thing in our education is uniformity in schools and courses.” 
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Uniformity along the old lines of requirements had a decided 
leaning in this direction. Uniformity as suggested in the report 
of the committee on college entrance requirements presented 
at the last meeting of the National educational association is 
of an entirely different order. You are familiar with this re 
port, yet I must be permitted to take your time for several quo- 
tations from it. 

The 12th resolution is as follows: “That we recommend that 
any piece of work comprehended within the studies included in 
this report that has covered at least one year of four periods 
a week in a well equipped secondary school, under competent 
instruction, should be considered worthy to count toward ad- 
mission to college.” Resolution 6 is as follows: “That, while 
the committee recognizes as suitable for recommendation by the 
colleges for admission, the several studies enumerated in this 
report, and while it also recognizes the principle of large lib- 
erty to students in secondary schools, it does not believe in 
unlimited election, but specially emphasizes the importance of 
a certain number of constants in all secondary schools and in 
all requirements for admission to college; that the committee 
recommends that the number of constants be recognized in the 
following proportion, viz, four units in foreign language (no 
language accepted in less than two units), two units in mathe- 
matics, two in English, one in history, and one in science.” 


‘The year’s work in any study is a unit. 


Besides the recommendations contained in these formal reso- 


‘lutions, you will remember that the committee has formulated 


courses of study in each subject. To use its own words, “ These 
courses of study constitute so many national forms out of which 
any school may make up as rich a program of studies as its 
means and facilities will permit.” Each one of these courses 
may cover one or more years and thus be equivalent to one 
or more units, and from them, if approved by the colleges, each 
secondary school is to make up its curriculums, curriculum be- 
ing understood to mean “the group of studies schematically 
arranged for any pupil or set of pupils.” If the colleges call 


4 
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for 20 units, the secondary school, subject to the restrictions 


subjects that will aggregate 20 units. Here appears the uni- 
formity. A unit.of Latin in one school is the same as a unit 
of Latin in another, because of the uniformity of the courses 
from which units are selected. There is but one definition for 
a unit of algebra in all schools. There is but one definition for 
the unit of geometry in all colleges adopting this plan. This 
uniformity leaves “scope for individuality in the field where 
individuality rightly has most play.” One high school may 
adopt a course of study suited to its local needs or its condi- 
tions, anotuer may present a course with many different fea- 
tnres. Thus the individuality of the school is preserved, and, 
it is important to notice, in schools where several curriculums 
may be earried on at once, the individuality of the pupils, 
‘crushed by the present plan, is preserved. 

The optional list of studies must be wide. The narrower the 
list, the more the individuality of school and pupil must suffer 
and the fewer there will be that can take advantage of it. At- 
tention may be called also to the control which colleges may 
exercise in the execution of the plan. They must decide what 
a well equipped school is and what shall be required of instruct- 
ors that they may be rated as competent. Thus we are not let- 
ting down the bars but rather increasing the number of legiti- 
mate entrances to college. The past tells us nothing of the 
future if it shall not prove true that strait and narrow will 
be the path that leads through each one of these gates; and, if 
the work of entrance to college should prove easier under new 
‘conditions, there are not a few who think it would be a bene- 
ficial change. Certainly college preparation now demands all 
that should be asked of the average boy or girl. 

Such a system of uniform requirements is the only one that 
high schools can accept—not will accept, but can accept. In con- 
sidering their interests, we must not forget that these schools are 
owned and supported by all the people, and not by the rich or 
‘influential or broad minded alone. Once a year it is brought home 
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to us who live outside the large cities that the humblest, the most 
ignorant, the most narrow minded voter has a direct voice as to 
what the schools shall be. There is not among the people who 
support the schools a formulated opinion of the object of edu- 
cation in general, or of that part of it obtained in the high school 
in particular. But, though not a formulated opinion, there exists 
a Cefinite working opinion. We can not ignore it or treat it with 
contempt. We can not if we would and we ought not if we 
could. Dr Harris says, “ There is no doubt that the high school 
course laid out by the school committees is more rational than the 
secondary course of the private preparatory schools, prescribed 
for them by the colleges. And yet the college course is the 
conscious product of the highest educated mindsof the community. 
The unconscious evolution by ‘natural selection’ in the minds 
of school committees elected by the people was wiser on the 
whole.” The high school has been said to have three aims, culture, 
citizenship and vocation. The people have mainly in mind c¢'tizen- 
ship and vocation. The demand for commercial or busivess 
courses, the introduction of manual training into the schools and 
the establishment of manual training high schools and technical 
schools are indicative of the drift of the popular mind. A prom- 
inent citizen of my own town told me he thought the subject of 
political economy should be taught in the high school. This 
gentleman, not a believer in colleges but a warm friend of the high 
school, thought he could see the relation between political 
economy and daily life, therefore, in his judgment, it is a good 
’ high school study. Immediate utility in discharging civic duties 
or in earning a living, this is the test applied. This may not be 
true in all communities, in some parts of the country it may be 
less true than in others. It may not make itself felt in large com- 
munities as in small ones, for in small towns the schools are close 
to the people and are most likely to represent their wishes and 
aspirations. 

The result of this is that in many schools there is no prepara- 
tory course, as was evident by the statistics given at the beginning 
of this paper. In others a preparatory course is maintained at 
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great expense by constant vigilance and struggle. If pupils are 
to be prepared for college there must be at least two courses of 
study in every public high school that does this work. Classes 
already small in the eyes of the taxpayer must be subdivided and 
still smaller classes of two or three formed. Additional teachers 
must be employed and more classroom accommodation provided. 
Along with the taxpayer’s reluctant contribution must be a con- 
tribution of time and energy on the part of a few teachers that 
amounts to a sacrifice. This is, if it can be done at all, but in many 
cases it can not be done at all, for the people will not permit it. 
They believe in a general’ way in culture and will even approve 
what they deem purely culture studies if these are the subordi- 
nate element in the course, but they have also the idea that, some- 
how or other, the subjects of which they can see the value should 
be taught in a way to make them a means of culture. A course 
of Greek, Latin, algebra and geometry even if relieved by English 
is therefore to them an unnecessarily narrow course. They do 
not believe and can not be made to believe that the college pre- 
paratory course is practical, and they will not have it. So it falls 
out that we can not warp the high school around to the colleges. 
And so it comes to pass that in many communities scores of boys 
and girls are growing up who would do honor to any college and 
who will never think of college because there is no preparatory 
course in their public school, or, perhaps, because there is no pre- 
paratory course which is attractive to them. There are many high 
schools maintaining a preparatory course with no certainty that 
at any day the lack of confidence of the community may not find 
a voice and destroy it. 

Are not these facts? It has been said, “ The college must come 
to the secondary school, not the secondary school to the college.” 
We may make this stronger in relation to the public high school, 
for it can not come to the college. The college must come to the 
high school, but not. with a plan of requirements, uniform or not, 
based on the old impossibilities, though it may with a plan that 
will demand a thorough four years’ preparation; and, if it will 
allow for the satisfaction of the demand of the people that their 
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children receive a good general training for life, a warm recep- 
tion will meet it. 

There is another view of this matter worthy of thought. There 
was a time when the chief mission of the secondary school was to 
prepare pupils for college and the college had no connection with 
the secondary school other than to tell it what to do; but both 
are now parts of one system and, if the proper relation does not 
exist between them, the whole system suffers. The college can 
not escape sharing the responsibility for the growth or develop- 
ment of the system without ignoring its obligations. Is the col- 
lege living up to this part of its duty? The opinion is very com- 
mon that the weakness in our school system is in the secondary 
schools. At least if they could be improved the whole system 
would be improved. Where is the source of weakness in the 
secondary schools? The high school endeavors to prepare pupils 
for life and to prepare for farther training in college. According 
to one idea, it is the last link in the chain of education, it is the 
“people’s college.” According to the other it is but an inter- 
mediate link. As these two aims are opposed, the effort to har- 
monize them has not been for the good of the schools and instead 
of that development of the high school which would be best for 
the system as a whole, two unfavorable conditions have appeared. 
What is called the practical side of the high school is in danger 
of receiving an abnormal expansion. I have already called your 
attention to some evidences of this. Those who are in active 
school work frequently see them. Some time ago one of the 
most prominent schoolmen of this state advised his audience of 
school principals and teachers to urge on their boards of education 
the wisdom of the introduction of manual training into their 
schools, because it is a preparation for the trades. He exhibited 
a knowledge of the argument that ‘s weighty with boards of edu- 
cation and the voters. Every principal and superintendent who 
has to do with boards of education knows how quickly the prac- 
tical side, as it is called, appeals to them. On the other hand, is 
it not true that the influence of the present preparatory courses 
has caused a partial failure even in our general courses to prepare 
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for citizenship and life, and that, for this reason, our high schools Uniform |” 
have so far not brought forth the fruit that was expected of them? — 

Again, even yet our high school courses are in a semi-chaotic ™*™™™* + 
state. Last spring I procured the courses of study of 40 high 
schools, selecting those the most likely to be in harmony with 
modern ideas. Their variety was wonderful and extended to 
almost every particular that was susceptible of variety. 
There was a remarkable range of subjects. There was a be- 
wildering difference of opinion as to the place in the course that 
subjects should occupy. There was an equal difference in the 
time values assigned to the same subject in different courses. I 
am not ready to say that the colleges are responsible for this state 
of affairs, but I do not believe there is any other agency that can 
do so much toward correcting it. “The question of college en- 
trance requirements is not so vital to the college as to the second- 
ary school. The colleges therefore have been conservative, 
measurably indifferent, slow to act, unmindful of the difficulties 
with which a lower order of beings were contending in their ef- 
forts to satisfy the guardians of the ark of the covenant.” Does 
it not seem that the author of the above accusation has a strong 
basis for his belief? It seems to us who are in the high school 
work as if our labors and cares were unnecessarily increased, 
and the normal development of the high school was perverted 
and retarded by the failure of the colleges to take the proper 
steps to modify their requirements in accordance with the un- 
changeable conditions of the’high school, and that they are 
responsible for this deplorable lack of articulation between two 
important parts of the national system of education. Uniformity 
of college requirements is desirable, but, unless it is considered 
in close connection with these pressing needs of the high school, 
its consideration will be almost barren. 

But it is said that this can not be done. To quote again from 
the report of the committee of 10, “ As secondary schools are now 
too often arranged, this is not a reasonable request to prefer to 
the colleges and scientific schools; because the pupil may now go 
through a secondary school course of a very feeble and scrappy 
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Uniform nature—studying a little of many subjects and not much of any, 
college en- p i 2 5 ¥ 
trance re- getting, perhaps, a little information in a variety of fields, but 


ments nothing which can be called a thorough training.” This assertion 
can not be disputed, yet isit all thatistobesaid? Is it necessary 
when opening new doors of admission to college to shut up the 
old? Wherein does the college suffer that adopts a wide plan 
of options which includes the present requirements? If the time 
be not ripe for such a change, may we not be informed when 
the time is to be? There would be a distinct advantage in a 
definite statement as to what may be expected, if anything is to 
be expected at all. I referred a few minutes ago to an examina- 
tion of high school courses of study which I was called on to 
make. One at all familiar with high school courses as they were 
five years ago could not fail to be struck with the change that 
had taken place in them. Far as we are from realizing their 
ideals, the influence of the suggestions of the committee of 10 
was manifest. To advert to but one evidence of it, what Dr 
Butler calls “the horrible specter of ‘14 weeks’ ” was evidently 
on its deathbed. A very slight blow and it would give up the 
ghost. Yet it is true that the majority of schools, perhaps, are 
not ready to present courses which insure “ four years of strong 
and effective mental training.” It is also true, however, that 
many more are ready than were ready five years ago, and many 
that are not up to the standard might with little effort or modifi- 
cation be brought up to it. This great improvement may be as- 
cribed in large measure, in very large measure, to the report of 
the committee of 10. Let it be recollected, moreover, that this 
report came not with authority but made its appeal to thought- 
ful experience and educated common sense. Has not the result 
proved the intense earnestness with which those who are guiding 
the destinies of our high schools are reaching toward high ideals? 
Suppose this report had come to us with the official sanction of 
college authorities and the promise that its principles should be 
made the basis of college entrance requirements in the near 
future, does any one doubt that its influence would have been 
marvelously strengthened? Does any one imagine that the re- 
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cent revision of the Harvard requirements will be looked on by 
schools as merely an educational document of interest? Will 
not its coming with authority give it a weight it could acquire 
in no other way? I am not ignorant that some colleges have 
moved in these matters but they are few. The college is not 
discharging its responsibility when it waits for the high schools 
to reach a certain point of advancement before it heeds their 
urgent needs. More should be done than merely to recognize 
progress made. The college can direct the high school, can 
stimulate it, can help it as nothing else can; and these things it 
should do as a part of the same system and as responsible for 
the welfare of the other parts of the system. Yet these things 
it is not doing. 

Could this change be brought about, what would be the re- 
sults? A marvelous infprovement in our high school system the 
earnest of which we have seen in the last few years. A length- 
ening of short courses, a strengthening of weak courses, an 
elimination of the scrappy element, an increase in facilities for 
work to meet the demands of better teaching, an elevation of the 
quality of the teaching force, all of these would as surely come 
as the sun is sure to rise tomorrow. My confidence is based on 
experience. More pupils would go to college, better pupils would 
go to college. The following quotation is of interest in this con- 
nection: “Mr Talcott Williams of the Philadelphia Press has 
recently published some interesting figures regarding the student 
attendance at 46 colleges. In 1868 these 46 colleges had 4779 
students, of whom 42.21¢ came from within a radius of 25 miles. 
A quarter of a century later, they had 9402 students, or double 
the earlier number; of these 43.42¢ came from within a radius of 
25 miles. ‘Is it not perfectly clear,’ says Mr Williams, after an 
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array of statistics as striking as they are unimpeachable, ‘ that 


the attendance on detached colleges must be created by their 
presence and would not exist without,them?’” The writer goes 
on to say, “ What is true of detached colleges in creating what 
he calls a ‘college appetite,’ holds good to a degree of every strong 
high school, which stirs up to the acquiring of an education 
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many who, without it, would have had no thirst for higher knowl- 
edge or have felt unable to go far from home to attend school.” 
The high school exerts this influence in the matter of going to 
college. Receiving the opportunity to prepare for college with- 
out going too far from home and without taking a course that 
frequently is distasteful to the pupil or does not in the remotest 
degree meet the pupil’s ideas of practicality or those of the com- 
munity, hundreds of young men and young women will prepare 
for college who under present conditions would not think of doing 
so. I shall not discuss the cases of those who decide too late 
that they wish to go to college and will not because they must 
go back a year or more in their course. We all know of such 
cases. No one familiar with the circumstances can doubt that 
there would be a large increase in the number of applicants for 
college admission. Nor does there appear any necessity of 
arguing that such an increase would be beneficial to school, col- 
lege and country. Speaking of the influence of our present 
narrow preparatory courses, in deterring pupils from going to 
college, Dr Harris says, “This produces what we may call a 
national disaster in our education, the discouragement of pupils 
in high schools from taking up higher education. The public 
high schools, in proportion to their enrolment, send compara- 
tively few to the colleges.” He might also have alluded to the 
falling off in the number who prepare. According to the last 
published United States education report, the percentage of high 
school pupils taking the college preparatory course fell in 5 years 
from 14.44¢ to 12.172. 

Should we not expect better pupils to prepare? It is not now 
an intellectual aristocracy who prepare, though there are some 
who think this is so. Many causes enter into the decision of a 


‘boy or girl to go to college. Certainly it is not entirely the 


consciousness of superior ability that is the controlling cause. 
The high school teacher knows not only the pupils who go but 
the pupils who do not go; and he knows that the bright minds 
do not always choose college, and no large per cent of them do. 
Would it not be fitting to call this also a national disaster? For, 
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if the college be to train the world’s leaders, how certain it is 
that the best material should be provided for training! 

One question I have not pretended to discuss that is important. 
Will the training under the new plan be as good as under the 
old? No one can answer this question, for we have not had a 
trial under the proper conditions. We all have our opinions, 
differing probably as our point of view is different. Several con- 
siderations I should like to advance. There is no fixed standard 
of educational values that will enable us always to decide a 
priori that one curriculum is better than another. Our decisions 
must have plenty of latitude for interpretation. Again, it is in 
the power of the college to insure for their matriculates “four 
years of strong and effective mental training.” Lastly, while 
there may be doubt in the minds of some as to the comparative 
value of the training to be obtained under a new system and 
that under the old, there can be no question that the advantages 
of a plan embodying the characteristics I have indicated are so 
great to the college, to the high school, to the system of education 
as a whole, to the country, that we should be ready to give the 
new plan a trial full and fair, and determine whether the dis- 
advantages are not apparent rather than real. 

The last part of my topic I shall speak of very briefly, as it 
will be evident, from what has already been said, that it is to 
me of subordinate importance. To discuss it intelligently one 
would need to know exactly what is meant by the phrase, “a 
common board of examiners.” The questions of the composition 
of such a board, its permanency, its powers would be of great 
moment. To it must fall the interpretation of requirements, and 
a condition could be imagined in which an intended uniformity 
would be more apparent than real. A board that differed in 
membership from year to year might quite easily differ in its 
interpretation of the same requirements. We see such differ- 
ences under the present system. As each college now expresses. 
its individuality in the interpretation of requirements, it is sup- 
posable that successive boards might do the same. A common 
board of examiners does not seem to be an essential feature of 
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a plan of uniform requirements. Still any plan that looks 
toward a closer articulation of secondary school and college, that 
implies a recognition of the weakness of the present arrange- 
ment must be a favorable omen for the future. At present I 
am unable to discover any material advantages that would come 


to the high school through having a common board of examiners. 


Possibly I am so absorbed in the thought advanced in the pre- 
ceding part of my paper that my eyes are holden and I do not 
see this project in its true light.. May I be allowed to express 
the hope that the day is not far away when the scales will fall 
from our eyes and we shall see clearly the true relation of high 
school to college, of college to high school, and the true relation 
of both to the young men and young women in whose hands are 
the destinies of our country. 


Discussion 

Pres. F. L. Patton—I consented to be the first of the college 
presidenis to speak this afternoon because, having nothing special 
to say, there would be the greater appropriateness in my opening 
the discussion and in this way give my colleagues an opportunity 
to order their thinking. The subject is new to me; and I confess 
that it is a matter of so much importance that one ought to hesi- 
tate, even after one has considered it carefully, about expressing 
any dogmatic judgment. I am not going to express any dogmatic 
judgment about it this afternoon, but I feel that we ought to be 
very hospitable to the valuable suggestions that have been made to 
us in these two exceedingly interesting papers that I have heard, 
greatly to my profit. 

I followed with great interest the discussion of Prin. Gregory, 
because I have felt, for a long time, that something is wrong in 
the relations between the high schools and the universities and 
colleges. I did not know just what the matter is; but it was easy 
to see that the high schools were not sending us as many of their 
graduates.as we wished to have. I have entertained the thought, 
wrong perhaps but natural under the circumstances, that the way 
to solve the problem would be for the high schools more specific- 
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ally to aim at preparation for college, adopting the college require- 
ments as they now exist; and I was willing enough to suppose 
there was some wisdom in the existing arrangements for admis- 
sion to college. But I was, perhaps, wrong in that. 

Now it would seem that the head and front of our offending is 
that we are all astray on the question of what ought to constitute 
the basis of admission to college. I am not ready to plead guilty 
to that indictment; and yet I feel that it is a subject to be care- 
fully considered. Of course, if the suggestions of Prin. Gregory 
were carried into effect, it would immediately modify—it would 
radically change—the whole system of our college entrance re- 
quirements, and, by consequence, our whole scheme of college and 
university curriculum, because the entrance requirement presup- 
poses what is to follow; it presupposes that there is to be a curric- 
ulum after that, and the curriculum and the entrance require- 
ments are so adjusted to each other that if you change the one 
you must change the other. I am not sure that I understand the 
term units, or what it stands for; but I should think I was safe 
in saying that, if we, for instance, in Princeton, were to adopt 
these units of admission to the university, it would break up, to 
begin with, the solidarity of our class life, because it would break 
up the scheme of required study in definite lines which we think 
important during the freshman and sophomore year; and it would 
end in practically making the whole curriculum elective. That 
may be the best thing to do, and it may be we shall come to 
that sometime; but that would be the logical sequence in the long 
run, and it would mean that Latin and Greek (perhaps other 
studies, but I mention these particularly) would not hereafter be 
considered necessary to the bachelor’s degree—at least to the 
bachelor of arts degree. Perhaps we may come to that by and by; 
but, seeing these consequences ahead of us, I feel quite confident 
in saying that, while a campaign of education, begun here this 
afternoon and continued and prosecuted vigorously for a number 
of years, may, in time, bring Princeton to the adoption of the view 
advocated so skilfully in this paper, it will be some time, I think, 
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knowing something of the conservatism of the men with whom 
I deal, before that scheme goes into actual operation. 

I was much interested in what my friend, Dr Butler, said, as 
one can not but be interested in anything that he says at any 
time and anywhere, but particularly on a theme in which his heart 
is enlisted, and for which he has made such careful preparation. 
Of course, Dr Butler’s scheme, though his paper addressed itself 
only to a very particularly concrete matter, had such a large 
philosophical foundation under it that one would hardly do justice 
to Dr Butler if one should consider simply the superstructure and 
neglect altogether the philosophical foundation of that very attrac- 
tive edifice. I confess that I enjoyed the adroitness with which he 
planned a scheme which, if carried out successfully, would get the 
state of New Jersey into the same trouble that the state of New 
York is in. He put it in a more pleasant way, and, from a purely 
altruistic point of view, he said that, inasmuch as we ave 
state or, rather, public institutions, the state should have an over- 
sight of us; and we, in the state of New Jersey, should be com- 
pelled to give that rigid and detailed account of ourselves which 
I understand from him the institutions in the state of New York 
are required to give. Well! I will not go into any discussion of 
that subject, farther than to say that I most heartily 
object to every word that he has said on that subject. No, we 
are true Americans in this state and believe in the separation of 
church and state, and college and state quite as much; and we do 
not wish to have anything to do with that sort of alliance. I do 
not know how they feel about it in Columbia college, how they 
enjoy this relationship there. But I do know this: that, if they 
have been converted, it is only recently, because I remember very 
distinctly that, on the occasion of the inauguration of my distin- 
guished friend, the present president of Columbia university, the 
story was told how, on one occasion, not during Pres. Barnard’s 
administration but, I think, in the administration of his immediate 
predecessor, or one of his predecessors, one of the regents of the 
University of the State of New York came down in the exercise of 
his visitorial powers to Columbia university; and he was met very 
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firmly, but very politely, by the chairman of the board of trustees Uniform 
of Columbia university, and distinctly and categorically asked ee 
whether he came in the capacity of a personal friend to see the ments 
university or Columbia college, in which case he would be more 

than welcome, but was told, if he came in his capacity of regent 

of the University of the State of New York, he could not get over 

the threshold. 

But, to speak more directly with reference to the proposition 
before us, I admit that there are advantages connected with it. 
In the first place, the professors in the colleges will have a great 
sense of relief; they will not have to prepare papers and, what is 
more, they will not have to read them. And the teachers in the 
preparatory schools and the high schools will also have a great 
sense of relief: they will not be responsible for saying to the uni- 
versities, “ This man is fit to enter,” or, “ That man is not fit to 
enter;” and the teachers in the preparatory. schools, I can well 
understand, may have come to the conclusion, by this time, that 
admission on certificate is not such an unmixed blessing to them as 
people generally think. I doubt if it is. And we should have a 
thoroughly impartial board-of examiners to pass on all these appli- 
cants; we should have all the applicants going through this clear- 
ing house and we should take our share of the results. I think 
there would be difficulties. I see no reason why, if we have a 
general board of examiners for admission, we should not have a 
general board of examiners through the curriculum and in exam- 
ination for degrees. If you are to follow the analogy that has 
been cited as an argument in support of this system, the analogy 
of the English universities, you certainly will not stop with admis- 
sion and a board of examiners for matriculation. The board of 
examiners must do their work all the way through; and there is 
a great deal to be said in favor of it, though, still referring to the 
English universities, I do not know that there is a general board 
for all the universities. I know that the University of London has 
a board of examiners and I know that the separate universities 
have boards of examiners, though whether the same board exam- 
-ines for all and issues identical papers for all, is another question. 
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I still feel that there would be difficulties; and one of these diffi- 
culties is the expense. I do not know whether this has been cal- 
culated—whether $5 from each matriculant will pay for the ser- 
vices of the board, which not only has to issue the papers and 
superintend the examinations at local points all over the country, 
but which has to read these papers and pass on them afterward. 
And then there is another difficulty which the colleges will feel. 
Men come up to this board, say, in Chicago, or Pittsburg; and 
they simply pass their Caesar, or their Demosthenes, whatever the 
book may be, or their geometry, or their algebra. They do not 
enter for Princeton, Harvard or Yale; but they simply get certifi- 
cates that they ought to be admitted into any of these colleges so 
far as the grades in Caesar or Virgil, are concerned; and then they 
come to us and hand in those certificates, which we accept. I 
think the colleges would feel, I am sure Princeton would feel, that 
it was a decided loss to us not to have the stimulating influence 
of knowing just how many are in Pittsburg for preliminaries and 
how many are coming up for full entrance. I do not want to 
wait just to get our share of the pool in September; and there 
will be a very decided inconvenience in respect to it. 

Then there is another advantage which would be lost under 
this system. A man comes up to this board and either passes or 
doesn’t pass; he gets 50, or only 49, in his Caesar; he comes up to 
the same board and passes or doesn’t pass in his algebra, he may 
get 99 in algebra—the same man. If he were coming before a 
board of examiners in our colleges, we should say: “ Here are 
certain men who clearly ought to pass;” “here are certain men 
who clearly ought not to pass”; “here are a body of men who 
ought to receive individual consideration, who may not be quite 
good enough in this, but are more than good enough in that ”; and 
we can make a comparison of results in respect to the man that 
the board can not make. The board can only say to each man: 
“You either come up to the passing mark of 50, or you don’t; if 
you don’t, you can’t get in.” It may be best for us to adopt those 
mechanical results, with all their inconveniences, in the interest 
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of the larger good; but at present I do not see that the good would 
so far counterbalance the evil. 

As I said, I did not begin to speak with the idea of throwing any 
light on the subject, but simply to keep the audience in a good 
humor while the carbonic acid gas! is being eliminated. 


Pres. C. W. Eliot—Dr Patton certainly entertained us while 
the carbonic acid gas was being partially removed; but it seems 
to me that he has utterly misunderstood the proposition of Dr 
Butler. The proposition of Dr Butler has absolutely nothing 
to do with supervision by the state. Am I not right, Dr Butler? 

Dr Butler—Yes. 


Pres. C. W. Eliot—Nothing whatever to do with supervision by 
the state. You may dismiss from your minds, therefore, per- 
haps half of what Dr Patton said. In the second place, the evil 
which Dr Patton foresaw concerning the lack of discretionary 
power left to the college over the admission of an indi- 
vidual is, again, a wholly imaginary evil: there is nothing what- 
ever in Dr Butler’s scheme to take away from any college this 
discretionary right to admit a person who has obtained from 
the board an imperfect record, or even a bad record. The rec- 
ord of each individual examined by the proposed board would 
be submitted to the college, or colleges, to which that appli- 
cant thought he might go; and each college would be absolutely 
free to make whatever use of the record it pleased. I think 
we perceive already that we shall be safe in dismissing another 
portion of what Dr Patton has said. 

Now let me turn to state more explicitly what I understand 
Dr Butler’s scheme to be, and how it will be carried out. He 
wants a group of universities or colleges to undertake to or- 
ganize, first, a board to carry on examinations for admission 
(by subject, be it observed) all over the United States; or, if 
that is too large a thing to begin with, throughout the middle 





1 Referring to a remark from the floor, previous to the chairman’s call 
for Dr Patton, as to “a fearful excess of carbonic acid gas in the room,” 
that, “if they would open the ventilators, the discussion would be much 
more enjoyable both to the speakers and to the hearers.” 
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states and Maryland. How many colleges or universities might 
undertake the organization of that board? Dr Butler does not 
determine; he leaves great freedom in that respect. Suppose 
we took half a dozen from the middle states and Maryland. You 
will easily name to yourselves the half dozen principal colleges 
and universities in the middle states and Maryland. I regret 
that we should be obliged to leave out Princeton. Now these 
half dozen institutions are to organize a board. What sort of 
a board would that have to be? In the first place, it would nat- 
urally contain perhaps one representative from each of the six 
institutions which united in this work; but at any rate it would 
have to contain one member to represent each of the principal 
subjects of examination. I think we could hardly get along 
with fewer than 15 members; because there are so many sub- 
jects of examination. That board would cause the examina- 
tion questions to be written, and would gradually define the 
limits of the subjects on which examination papers are to be 
set. I know the faculty of Harvard college has lately labored 
two years over new definitions of all the subjects in which we 
conduct admission examinations; and I feel sure that this part 
of the labors of the board would require several years. But, 
while they were doing that, they would be selecting a larger 
set of men who are to write the examination papers. It was 
one of the defects of the board of regents examinations for 
the state of New York that two or three persons wrote all the 
examination papers for the entire state, notwithstanding the 
variety of subjects; indeed, I was credibly informed about 10 
years ago that one person had for a long time written the ex- 
amination papers on most of the subjects.'. Now, that would 
never do in the world for our proposed board. We should want 





17This statement is misleading, and I regret that I made it. I had in 
mind a former state of things which has been remedied. Mr James Rus- 
sell Parsons jr, director of the college and high school departments, in- 
forms me (Dec. 8, 1899) that the academic questions are now prepared 
by 17 persons, all but four of whom “are college-breé with more or less 
experience in teaching in all grades of elementary and secondary schools.” 
Fortunately, my misstatement was subsequently corrected at the meeting 
by Inspector Wheelock.—Charles W. Eliot 
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the most competent persons to prepare the examination papers; 
and, clearly, at least three persons should work. on each exami- 
nation paper; and, if two out of three were college men, the 
other ought to be a school man. Thus we at once come on at 
least 45 persons to prepare these examination papers. Then we 
must have another and much larger set of persons (though the 
last 45 might be included in this second set) to look over the 
answer papers written by the candidates. If we attempted to 
organize a board to cover a large territory, the number of can- 
didates would be thousands, and as each man might write 15 
or even 20 answer papers, you perceive that the number of 
answer papers would be very large. Therefore this board would 
haye to draw from all the colleges and schools of its region a very 
considerable number of persons to read those answer papers, per- 
haps 70, 80 or 100 examiners, drawn from a large number of in- 
stitutions. There would be only six colleges to make the board 
perhaps; but 30, 40 or 50 colleges might be represented in the 
persons who examined the answer papers; and this would be 
one of the great merits of the system, for thus the colleges would 
be brought into intimate relations one with another; their stand- 
ards would gradually approach one level; and there would come 
about a real equality of demand, and a real likeness in the 
modes of instruction. After all, one of the main objects of good 
examinations, whether at entrance to college or at graduation 
from college, is to secure better and more harmonious methods 
of instruction. 

Dr Butler opened his interesting paper by saying that it is 
very desirable that the colleges shall cooperate with the schools. 
Can you imagine a more effective means of cooperation than this? 
That the schools and colleges should together undertake in this 
method to conduct all the examinations within a given territory 
for admission to college? They would be cooperating in im- 
proving the methods of instruction during every hour they gave 
to this common work. The colleges would be lifting the schools; 
the schools would be putting a firmer foundation under the col- 
leges. I do not mean to say that it would be necessary to un- 
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Unitorm dertake to organize a board for the United States, though I 

trance re- conceive that that would be the larger public service. For in- 

—_— stance, several years ago I proposed to certain authorities at 

Yale college that Harvard and Yale join together, those two, 

in conducting examinations which we would call the New Eng- 

land examinations for admission to college, and that we two 

should conduct them all over the United States; but at- that 

‘moment (it was some years ago—perhaps it wouldn’t be the 

same now) the cooperation of Yale university could not be se- 

cured. I think I could pick out six universities between Maine 

and California thoroughly competent to organize this system 

for the entire United States; and I confess that I should very 

much like to undertake the work, because I believe, with Dr 

Butler, that here is the opportunity for making an immense 
contribution to American education. 

Dr Butler wonders whether the answer to his proposition will 
be “Impracticable! ” I agree with him that that is the answer 
in 99 cases out of 100 of the men who have not the courage and 
perseverance to make a new thing practicable. But let me point 
out some facilities for such an undertaking which have sprung 
up within the last 10 years. In the first place these associations, 
like this one whose meeting we are now attending, constitute a 
new facility, a great facility; and these associations are new 
within 15 years. In the next place, another great facility is to 
be found in the associations of scholars by departments of study 
that have grown up throughout the country within the same 

_ period. I refer to those associations which bring together the 
teachers of classics, for example, from all over the country; the 
teachers of the modern languages; the teachers of history; the 
teachers of mathematics; or the teachers of natural science. The 
greatest service these associations render is making specialists in 
the different fields acquainted with one another. In these associa- 
tions the members get weighed: the strong men project from the 
mass; and through these associations we should be enabled to pick 
out the men for the several boards: the men for the small, funda- 
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mental board; the men to write question papers on all this variety 
of subjects; and the men to read the answer papers. 

And now, as I am coming to the end of my time, I want to take 
up the other paper, that of Mr Gregory, to which I listened with 
a great deal of pleasure. He stated, none too strongly, the evils 
which the public secondary schools suffer from. He did not 
enumerate them all, but all those he touched were genuine; and I 
want to say, at the risk of making special reference to the institu- 
tion with which I am most familiar, that, so far as I know, the 
new requirements for admission to Harvard college and the Law- 
rence scientific school have been studied to meet precisely the 
difficulties which Mr Gregory was expounding: they are intended 
to make it possible for graduates of American high schools to 
enter Harvard college, if they have not too much broken up their 
time—if they have given solid work to a number of subjects not 
greater than that of the old list of requirements for admission to 
college. The old list had the merit of including but a compara- 
tively small number of subjects. Now it is impossible to get the 
same profit out of four periods a week for one year devoted to 
French that you can get out of four periods a week for two years 
devoted to Latin. That is hopeless; that is absurd. The high 
schools must give as substantial instruction in the new subjects 
as any of the schools have given in the old. They must demand 
the same amount of work of the pupil who is fitted in Latin and 
German, in American history, chemistry and physics that is 
demanded of the pupil who is prepared in Latin, Greek and mathe- 
matics. If the high schools can not do that, then the effort to 
bridge the gap between the high school and the college will fail; 
if they can do that, it will succeed. 

There are, however, some other difficulties in the public high 
school to which Mr Gregory did not allude, but which are funda- 
mental and must be remedied if the high school is to hold its place 
in secondary American education. I will mention two of them; 
there are more, but I will mention only two. It is perfectly im- 
possible for the school which has only one teacher for 45 pupils to 
equal the work of the school which has one teacher for 20 pupils; 
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and, if the American public means that its free schools shall in 
the long run equal its endowed and private schools, it must 
come to the one teacher for 20 pupils. Another thing is necessary 
in order that the public high school shall hold its own with the 
endowed and private school: it must not only demand the same 
effort of the pupil (and in doing that it has to contend with a great 
many distractions of the pupil’s mind); but it has got to have the 
means of teaching that the private or endowed school has. As a 
matter of fact, there are many, many high schools in our country 
that do not possess the apparatus for teaching which they ought to 
have. The public must be brought to provide that apparatus. 
I asked this morning how many lanterns—magic lanterns or stere- 
opticons—there were in this magnificent building, with its 600 
pupils in the model school and 600 in the normal school, how many 
instruments for teaching by the lantern slide. There is only one 
lantern in the building. Now there ought to be at least a dozen; 
for there is not a subject that does not need the lantern. Every 
language subject needs the lantern; at Harvard college we teach 
Latin and Greek with the magic lantern. While, therefore, I 
have the profoundest sympathy with the paper of Mr Gregory, and 
believe that his statements were unexaggerated, I conceive that 
there are some other difficulties and evils about the public high 
school which have still to be remedied. 

And let me return, as I close, to the particular subject of this 
debate, viz, to the possibility of uniform requirements for admis- 


. gion, uniformly enforced. In uniform requirements on paper we 


have made great progress. In New England, particularly, we have 
won a large amount of uniformity on paper, brought about by the 
efforis of the New England association of colleges and prepara- 
tory schools and the earlier Association of colleges in New 
England; but I regret to say that uniformity in the statement of 
the requirements on paper will never bring much to pass, unless 
it is accompanied by uniform enforcement; and there is no way, so 
far as I know, to arrive at uniformity of enforcement except 
through a common board of examiners. 
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This leads me to say that the method of admission on certificate, Uniform 
« f 2 ‘ colleg n= 
which I understood Dr Butler to approve, is not in reality a co- poe a ag 


operative arrangement, but just the reverse. The principal objec- ments 
tion to admission on certificate is that it absolutely prevents the 
college from cooperating with the high school, and the high school 
from cooperating with the college. To shove as many pupils as 
possible from the high school into the college is not the main 
object; that is not cooperation. Cooperation is working together 
to improve methods of teaching, to raise the standards of instruc- 
tion and therefore the standards of attainment. Now the method 
of admission on certificate is absolutely without any power of 
doing either of these things. I will tell you how it works in New 
England. There are only three colleges in New England that have 
not adopted the certificate system: they are Bowdoin (to name 
the smallest first, because that is the most honorable exception), 
Harvard and Yale as we come this way. All the rest have adopted 
the method of certificate. What do they do? Do they go out and 
inspect the secondary schools? Not a bit of it. Do any of them 
do the least thing to find out what the secondary schools are doing, 
or proposing, or hoping for. They do nothing. But the president 
of Harvard college publishes every five years a complete list of 
all the schools, public, private and endowed, which have sent any 
boys to Haivard college within that period. Whereon, some of 
the other colleges in New England, that admit on certificate, sim- 
ply write to the masters of those schools saying, “ We will take 
your boys on certificate.” That is not illegitimate, but is it co- 
operation? What good does it do to the schools in their methods 
of instruction? What good does it do to the college in its methods 
of instruction? There is a list of approved schools printed in the 
catalogue of the University of Michigan, approved, that is, for 
entrance to Michigan on certificate. The other western univer- 
sities that adopt the certificate system simply write to all the 
schools of that list and say, “ We, too, will take your graduates on 
certificate.” What cooperation for the improvement of either 
school or university is there in that method? Now, farther, the 
certificate method is not based anywhere in the United States on 
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Uniform any adequate inspection of secondary schools. There is not an 
college en- 


— re- institution of higher education in America which really has 

maaees intimate, up-to-date acquaintance with the secondary schools 
whose certificates it adopts. You can see this at a glance, because 
none of them makes any adequate provision for the examination 
or inspection of the secondary schools. The best provision that 
I know of is that made by the University of California; and yet 
that amounts to little more than this—that once in three years or 
thereabouts some professor from the University of California pays 
a brief visit to each of the approved high schools. Is that any- 
thing real—anything like the examination which the German 
governments make of the German gymnasia? Can anything 
important be fairly based on such casual inspection of secondary 
schools? I say then that the certificate method today lacks every 
element of reality and promise. 

Therefore I the more firmly believe that this principle, or plan, 
which Dr Butler has opened to us this afternoon, is desirable in 
the highest degree. I am sure that it is practicable, and that 
through it an immense service would be rendered to American 
education. 


Pres. Seth Low—Pres. Eliot has spoken at length on the open- 
ing passages of Prof. Butler’s paper. He was not so explicit as 
I wish he had been as to the last, which, you will recall, was 
the pious expression of our duty with reference to Yale. Pres. 
Patton very modestly said that he had not expected to throw 
‘any light on the subject, but only to reveal the darkness of his 
own mind. I think even that attempt was a failure, but as he 
has alluded to an incident in the history of Columbia in its 
relation to the board of regents, perhaps I may say a single 
word on that subject. It is a historic fact that, when the chan- 
cellor and a committee of the board of regents visited Colum- 
bia many years ago, the chairman of the trustees met them at 
the gate and said: “Gentlemen, if you are here claiming the 
right to inspect this institution, you will not be admitted. If 
you are here as friendly visitors, everything which we have is 
open to your inspection.” That, of course, reflected the acci- 
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dental circumstance, if you please, that the charter of Columbia 
college antedates the formation of the state itself—antedates 
the creation of the University of the State, and of the board of 
regents; that it was confirmed by the state in all its vigor. And 
the incident represented the intention of the trustees not to part 
with any of their legal rights.’ 

When I found myself the president of Columbia, I pointed 
out to the trustees that such an attitude, if it was reflected in 
practice, simply meant that Columbia could not hope to be a 
force in the educational life of the state. In response to this 
suggestion, we have since then uniformly done everything as 
a matter of free will which the state could compel us to do if 
it had the power. We make out the same reports that other 
colleges make, giving every financial detail; we report every 
change in our curriculum and every fact of importance in our 
history; and, by so doing, we have attained in the state a po- 
sition of great influence. We are helped by our neighbors and 
I trust that they are helped by us. Therefore I share the view 
of Prof. Butler that all colleges, whether legally or not subject 
to state inspection, are, in fact and in substance, public insti- 
tutions; and that they will do their best work when they act 
as if they were. 

Prof. Butler has not only read to you an interesting paper 
on the subject to be discussed, but he has incidentally illus- 
trated for your benefit how a man without any training for the 
work of education can be the president of such an institution 
as Columbia. I am in the habit of saying that Mr Squeers is 
the first great authority on the laboratory method of instruc- 
tion; and I find in Dickens, again, an illustration of the manner 
in which I myself administer the university. I think it is in 
Bleak house—is it not?—that Sergeant Bagnet makes his appear- 
ance. Whenever he was asked a question that puzzled him, 
you remember, his uniform reply was to turn to his wife, and 
say: “Kate, you know what I think. Tell the gentleman what 
I think.” Now I might give you such an answer as to the sub- 
ject we are discussing. Prof. Butler has told you what I think; 
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Uniform but he has really told you without consultation with me, be- 
— re- cause we have discussed these questions in days gone by. I 
wanes do believe that what he proposes in its general tendency 
is of very great consequence; and I reach that conclusion from 
considerations that I can make plain to you. I shall not ask 
you to consider specially either the college or the school. I 
think the school and the college alike exist for the sake of the 
boy and the girl; and I believe that this proposal which we 
are now asked to consider is of. the utmost consequence both. 
to the students that fill our schools and to the students that 
fill our colleges and universities. Perhaps I feel the more 
strongly on that point because of the point of view that I have. 
Columbia, as you know, is in the city of New York. New York, 
being so large a city, naturally sends a large number of students 
not only to Columbia but to many other colleges. The conse- 
quence of that is, that, in the private schools of New York (which, 
up to this time, have been the only schools fitting boys for col- 
lege) it has not infrequently happened that in a class of six 
boys expecting to go to college at the end of the year, the boys 
are destined for half a dozen different colleges; so that the 
school, instead of teaching a class, is obliged to teach a half 
dozen individuals. The burden of this arrangement on the 
school is evident; and the waste of effort, waste of resource, 
waste of human power involved in it, does not need elaboration. 
The educational result, I judge, is much worse than if the stu- 
dents could be taught together in groups not too large, as Pres. 
Eliot has pointed out, and brought up to a common standard. 
I do not believe that it is in the power of the best college in 
the United States to do so much for secondary education in the 
schools, public and private, by any other way as by devoting 
all the influence it can to the cause of a common system of en- 
trance requirements to be administered by a common board; 
because the success of this plan means the centering of all the 
energies of the schools for a series of years on one objective, in- 
stead of compelling the schools to scatter their fire like a shot- 
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gun. That is the fundamental reason, I think, which sustains 
this suggestion made by Prof. Butler. 

As to the rest, I do not know what the policy of other col- 
leges may be; but Columbia college does what it can to meet this 
situation by accepting frankly the certificate of any college, just 
as we accept the degree of any college. We will accept the 
certificate of any college for admission to the freshman class, 
or for admission to advanced standing as to every subject that 
it covers. We do not accept certificates from the schools partly 
for the reason that Pres. Eliot has pointed out; and partly for 
this other reason, that, in the city of New York, where the fit- 
ting schools are all private schools, the teachers themselves 
have begged us not to do it. They say, “It would be utterly 
impossible for us to resist the pressure from parents, if the 
responsibility lay with us to say whether their boy could go 
into college or not.” Therefore it is a matter of preservation 
for the schools of the city, so far as they are private schools, 
that, as we are situated, Columbia should not adopt the certifi- 
cate system. 

But every movement that looks toward unifying the demands, 
and toward a common statement and administration of those 
demands, may count on the utmost cooperation of Columbia 
college and university. I emphasize the importance of the com- 
mon statement. It has been pointed out heretofore that, though 
the statement of demands is the same, that does not necessarily 
mean an identical demand. If any of you remember Giibert & 
Sullivan’s opera of Patience (I think it was), you remember that 
one of the most humorous effects is produced by two of the women 
singing some catch or another which bears on certain words. 
One of them says, “ For he was a little boy ”; and the other one 
says, ‘But he was a little boy.” You see the difference in the 
suggestion carried by a mere difference of accent—“ He was a 
little boy,” or “ He was a little boy.” You take the same state- 
ment and let different minds interpret it; and you have just 
as much variety, or at least as great capacity for variety, 
as if those same minds worded their demands in different ways 
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to begin with. Therefore, the idea of a common examining 
board, as well as a common statement, is vital to the thought. 
I think it is an advantage to have a common statement; but 
we never shall reach the end that is desired, till we have made 
a common examining board as well as a common statement of 
demands. Some four or five years ago Columbia invited half 
a dozen of the principal colleges in this part of the country to 
a series of conferences in order to see if uniform statements 
could be made in the leading subjects for admission to college. 
That was a step taken at the instance of the Schoolmasters as- 
sociation, having its headquarters in New York. Those con- 
ferences were held, and apparently they were very successful; 
common statements were made in Latin and in Greek, in German 
and in French, in mathematics and in history; but I regret to 
say that only two of the six colleges represented accepted the 
statements when they had been completed. Only last year, again, 
at the instance of the schoolmasters, Columbia invited a confer- 
ence on the very subject which we are now discussing; but, at 
that moment, the situation was not fortunate. As Pres. Eliot 
has said, the faculty of Harvard college was engaged in a two 
year effort to define what it meant, itself. I do not know how 
long it is going to take the schools to understand their defini- 
tion; but at all events, whatever was the reason, it was impossible 
to make any progress then. I want to say simply this for Co- 
lumbia, speaking in the name of a unanimous faculty: that we 
are ready to cooperate with this Association of the middle states 
and Maryland. As Prof. Butler has suggested, we will coop- 
erate with Harvard college alone; it may take the lead and we 
will follow; or, we will follow anybody that will move in a 
sensible way in this direction. We have not the slightest par- 
ticle of desire to be prominent in the movement; we only want 
to see the result attained, and we are willing to do our part in 
reaching it. 

Pres. Ethelbert D. Warfield—I do not know how this matter 
appeals to the other representatives of the smaller colleges; but 
I always feared any effort after uniformity. The whole teaching 
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of our generation is that all progress necessarily comes out of 
diversities, and pressure in the direction of development should 
be rather spiritual and moral pressure than that which is formu- 
lated in written requirements and documents. There is a lack of 
courage, I am afraid, in many who are charged with the obligation 
of looking after the education of our youth. It has already been 
mentioned as characteristic of the situation that grows out of the 
pressure put on the heads of schools when the authority to certify 
to our colleges is given them. At the same time, there is a pressure 
constantly brought to bear on our colleges by the influence, on 
the one hand, of the great universities, and on the other hand, 
of the large proprietary schools, a pressure seen in different 
ways—a pressure that is forcing a great many institutions, as I 
believe, to make statements in their public announcements which 
are not really consistent with the facts of everyday occurrence. 
Now I am strongly of the opinion that certain convictions are 
characteristic of our people. We believe in the right of local self- 
government; we believe in the right of private judgment; we 
believe in the necessity of conforming ourselves to the needs of the 
communities in which we live. And this great association covers a 
very wide territory; it represents very diverse peoples. It is in 
many ways as unlikely that any one part of the country has the 
characteristics of another in educational matters as it is that they 
conform to one another in political thought, or even in linguistic 
accent. Schools and colleges exist for the communities in which 
they are placed; no mere theory of an intellectual sort ought to be 
the governing and determining factor in any institution, be it 
school or college. I do not favor the cold intellectualism which 
would transform our school and college from a place where men 
are made into a place where scholars are developed. The duty of 
our schools and colleges is first to take the young men and the 
young women of the vicinity and to make the most of them. 
The college of which I happen to be the head is a child of one of 
the other institutions represented here. The men who founded it 
took with them the ideals of that institution; but they were 
obliged to modify those ideals to suit the community, and its state 
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of advancement; and it would not be wise today, or at any time, 
to develop any system under which there would be constant 
pressure to imitate merely for the purpose of advertising, if you 
will, the conditions which exist in a few of our great universities, 
and to try to fit ourselves to conditiors to which we are not as 
yet at all fitted. I maintain, for instance (and our college stand; 
on that idea) that the small college is the best place to develop 
young men. We also stand for the idea that a fixed curriculum, 
modified in some ways by the circumstances of the time, is prefer- 
able to an open election; and there are many other things charac- 
teristic of the theory of the institution. We, under the exercise 
of our right of private judgment and of local self-government, 
purpose to maintain these conditions, appealing to parents who 
believe in these ideals, and to schoolmasters who think that such 
conditions are the best for the young men whom they are training. 
Not only this, but we hold to the certificate system, believing firmly 
that the certificate system is producing better results than the ex- 
amination system; and the first defect thatI would point out in this 
system is that the written examination is an absolute and unquali- 
fied failure. Everybody is entitled to his conviction and I am en- 
titled to mine. I will grant you that the certificate system is not 
perfect; and I am willing to confess that the oral examination is 
also, in itself, a failure. There are two factors that we must always 
deal with, in receiving men into college: first, their ability to 
write a paper; and, secondly, their personality. There is where 
the small college has a vast advantage over any great university. 
We can consider the personality of the man; he is not ticketed a 
number, like the occupants of the cells of prisons—as A, B, C, or 
1, 2, 3, whose record is not a thing we can know; but we are deal- 
ing with the man. The boy comes to us with a story of his life 
behind him, with the record, not that he has written—a single 
paper—but the record that he has made in the mind and on the 
heart of his teacher; and we are able to look him in the face and to 
take his paper, and to take men who can not pass as good a 
written examination as we want but who can pass a moral exam- 
ination up to the very highest standard of what young men in 
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America ought to be able to pass, the standard not of achievement 
but the standard of ambition, the standard of determination. We 
are able to take our boys and we are able to part with them and 
say farewell to them; and the men who can not pass the entrance 


examination are the men who stand at the head of their classes, 
oftentimes. They come out of the college and make the kind of 
citizens that we need in America: not a uniformity in the type, 
but a distinct unity in the purpose, a unity that rests on a moral 
basis and not on a purely intellectual basis; and that is what I 
conceive to be the basis of information underlying the certificate 
system. You have often heard it said that “ figures will not lie; 
but liars will figure.” It is true that certificates are often dishon- 
estly made, it is very unfortunate that it is so; but, after all, there 
is the cooperation. I do not know that I ought to know every class- 
room in my institution; I do not know that I ought to know every 
school that certifies to Lafayette college; but it does not take us 
long to find out the teachers that are doing honest work, whose 
certificates are reliable, who are really interested in their boys; 
and when they bring us a boy and say to us, “This man is a 
worker: this man can not be taken in our school any farther, but 
he can not afford to go to a rich preparatory school and be pre- 
pared for senior years. If you will try him, he will make a man 
and he is fit to do the work of your college”, we will take him 
and give him a trial. If, on the other hand, this boy were to come 
to us with a record, and that an incomplete record, from standard 
examiners such as are proposed in this board, two thirds of our 
faculty would turn and run away from it just as quickly as they 
could. They would say, “It disgraces the college, and we can not 
afford to take a man who has this failure on his record. This little 
piece of paper will take all the marhood out of that boy.” “We 
can not afford,” the faculty will say, “to take a boy who produces 
a paper that is not what it shoild be.” Yet there is a vast differ- 
ence. If this boy is 17 years old and comes out of a rich com- 
munity, with a rich father, that might have sent him to one of 
the best preparatory schools in the country, we ought to reject 
him immediately. If he is 26 years old and has been teaching for 
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five or six years, working his way up to college, and has improved 
his standing in the community in which he lives, we ought to give 
him a trial; and no uniformity act should deprive us of this free- 
dom of will and power of discrimination. In certain instances 
and in certain institutions, I admit, this may not be the correct 
standard; but I want the standard to be different in different insti- 
tutions. I want the great universities not to be hampered with 
such men but to leave them to us and let us have the opportunity 
to make what we can of them. I want the college certificates a 
little farther west than we are and in districts where there is less 
examining than in our community. And, as we go westward and 
still farther westward; I want this standard to grow year by year 
and generation by generation. Still I want essential unity in prin- 
ciple and purposes—ideals; but I want the effort to be not for 
uniformity—as registered in the outcome of any board, or any 
system of mere written record: I want a unity written in the 


history of free men working according to their conscience, not 
according to what Dr Butler called their selfishness, but according 
to their conviction of duty and their sense of obligation to the 
God who made us and gave us this great land to cultivate and to 
develop. 


Prin. Vaughan S. Collins—I wish to speak a word for the sec- 
ondary schools. I am heartily in accord with the views stated 
by Dr Butler, Pres. Eliot and Pres.‘Low. I can not agree at all 
with the gentleman who spoke last about this college stand- 
ing business. It seems to me that the terms by which we des- 
ignate schools ought to mean something; and why should we 
call a school a college when it is not doing even first-class sec- 
ondary work? It seems to me that nomenclature ought to count 
in education as well as elsewhere. It may be that I am rash 
because I have not been long in the work, it may be that I will 
learn more as I associate with learned men; but I find.a strange 
thing in connection with our own schools. I find that there 
are schools in our country that it takes the very best of our 
graduates, after spending the full time with us, to enter. There 
are other schools that call themselves colleges which students 
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can enter from our junior class. There are other schools, call- 
ing themselves colleges, that they can enter from our first year 
class (which is preparatory to our own academy work). And, more 
than that, there are yet other schools calling themselves colleges 
that are bidding for our second year preparatory students. The 
consequence is, I don’t know what to prepare for. Schools call- 
ing themselves colleges are bidding for our very lowest grade 
preparatory students. It seems to me that the colleges ought 
to be higher grade schools, doing their own legitimate work, 
and leave the work of the preparatory school to be done by pre- 
paratory schools. The colleges should be ashamed to compete 
for students of academy grade. The college ought to stand on 
a higher plane and appeal to more advanced students. 

By all means let us have the term college mean something 
different from academy or seminary. As it now stands, a stu- 
dent comes to the academy to prepare for college. The very first 
question we are compelled to ask him is this: “ Prepare for what 
college?” It makes all the difference in the world what college 
he desires to enter as to what preparation it is necessary for 
us to give him. If he is to enter certain institutions I might 
name, we must do our best work for him and with him, and 
keep him with us till he graduates; other schools will be glad 
to have him after he has been with us three years; and other 
schools urge him not to stop at the acddemy at all, saying it is 
only a waste of time, and ask why he does not come right along 
to the college without wasting so much time and money on 
an academy. So,-I repeat, by all means let there be a uniform 
college entrance requirement, then give us a good board of gen- 
eral examiners, tell us secondary schools what you want us to 
prepare for; and I warrant you we will send you students that 
will delight your hearts and give us some credit for the work 
we have done for them. 

With so many schools calling themselves colleges competing 
for these grammar school pupils that should be in the academies, 
it is difficult for an honest, straightforward academy to find 
standing room in the educational field. So long as colleges are 
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so anxious for students that they seek to toll away our students 
a year or more before they complete their academy course, so 
long many of the secondary schools must struggle for bare ex- 
istence. Besides parading the fact that they are colleges, though 
they are doing merely academic work, they court influence and 
favor by granting honorary degrees. I would, therefore, be glad 
to see this general oversight or uniform requirement applied not 
only to college entrance, but (notwithstanding the worthy pres- 
ident of Princeton objects) also to the requirements for hon- 
orary degrees. It is very hard for one in secondary school work 
patiently to see these schools calling themselves colleges flood- 
ing the land with D.D.’s and LL.D.’s for the sake of influence of 
various kinds; and we can not compete with such inducements, 
for we are not allowed to.confer such degrees. I believe it 
would be a good thing for all colleges to agree on some reason- 
able standard of intellectual power and scholarly excellence that 
should be required for all candidates for honorary degrees. But, 
whether we attempt this or not, by all means let us have uniform 
college entrance requirements for the sake of the secondary 
schools. We need it, in order that we may have a fixed and 
reasonable standard toward which we can continually and suc- 
cessfully work. By voice and vote I am for the resolution. 


Prin. T. H. Landon—We have had presented to us this after- 
noon what might be appropriately termed the cosmopolitan view 
and the provincial view of this subject; and I am in deep sym- 
pathy with the cosmopolitan, or, if you please, national, view. 
I have been reminded by the arguments for the provincial view 
of an incident some years ago, when I belonged to a clerical 
association which had a discussion concerning a certain matter 
of doctrine in connection with the Bible. One of the speakers, 
in discussing one of the views presented, declared that, if the 
other view was correct, “then all of us ministers would have 
to make up our sermons over again.” That was looked on as 
a conclusive argument against the other side, because the min- 
isters would have to throw away all their old sermons and 
start anew. Very much that sort of argument has been pre- 
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sented to us today from the provincial side of this subject. I 
am specially in favor of this board of general examiners, and 
am so from the standpoint of the secondary or preparatory 
school, because, as the last speaker has just said, it gives us 
something of a symmetric sort to strive for, to prepare for. 
It is true that we often have in our school half a dozen boys 
aiming for college—aiming at so many different colleges, with 
so many different standards, that it is well nigh impossible to 
teach them as they ought to be taught, except by having a class 
for each boy. 

In the interest of thorough preparation, I object to the condi- 
tion that obtains in this individual working of the colleges, be- 
cause of the fact that not infrequently boys that we deciine to 
give our certificates to, go to some college and get in. I do not 
sympathize with the view presented by the president of Lafayette 
college, that we should have colleges that are simply to satisfy 
the wants of the particular part of the country they are in and 
to take a certain class of persons on a certificate scale or grade 
suitable to that community and section. It would be wiser to 
have a general standard, by which all preparatory schools would 
give such preparation as to lead to a uniform, high level of cul- 
ture, suiting and fitting men for the highest positions in the 
educational circles that they are aiming at, or for the positions 
in the state that they are to fill. I thoroughly accord with the 
Butler yiew, or the Eliot view, whatever view it is to be called, 
that proposes a general board for examining every one that goes 
up to enter any of the colleges of the land. 


Pres, Eliot—I think Pres. Warfield misapprehends, in one re- 
spect, the nature of Dr Butler’s proposition, in which there is 
nothing, so far as I can see, which would interfere with conduct- 
ing Lafayette college in the manner which Pres. Warfield pre- 
fers. Pres. Warfield would still be able to take men into that 
college on their character, on their promise of usefulness, or on 
their capacity to go on with the work of the college, as deter- 
mined by himself after brief inspection. I am the last man in 
the world to advocate an unnecessary uniformity. Much of my 
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educational life has been spent in working against uniformity; 
but I don’t think that Dr Butler’s proposition includes anything 
which would interfere with Pres. Warfield’s desired liberty. The 
only condition which would be imposed on his liberty seems to 
me to be this—that he should say explicitly in his catalogue that 
those are grounds on which young men may be admitted to that 
institution. When a college states requirements for admission 
of so much Latin, or English, or mathematics, or history, there 
is a kind of implication (I admit it is not always very strong) 
that those are the requirements for admission. Now, if they 
are not; and young men are admitted on their good looks, or 
their character, or their: family stock (good stock is a valuable 
foundation for education) I think the college that does that 
thing ought to say so, and let the public understand it. The 
college ought to let the public know that its paper requirements 
are not always insisted on. That, it seems to me, is called for 
by frankness, or we will say candor, toward the public; but the 
essential point in this particular discussion is that Pres. War- 
field’s liberty is in no way to be interfered with in regard to his 
preferred method of admission. He will be perfectly free to 
follow that method, board or no board—common requirements 
enforced to a common standard, or none. He will remain with 
all desired variety or diversity completely within his control, 
unless indeed his own trustees or faculty should restrict him. 


Inspector Charles F. Wheelock—Perhaps I ought not, to take 
your time at all; but I can not refrain from offering a correction 
to one statement made by Pres. Eliot at the beginning of his 
first talk. The regents of the University of the State of New 
York have, it may be, occupied too large a share of your atten- 
tion today, and I am reluctant to call attention to them again; 
but, as two of the people who prepare the examinations for that 
great system are here today, and as Pres. Eliot mentioned, or 
stated, that three persons prepare them all, I fear some of our 
acquaintances may fear that the two here are overworked ex- 
ceedingly, and I want to assure them that that is not the case. 
There are, instead of three people employed to do the work, 
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about forty. I can not give the number without the documents 
before me. At one time, when the examinations were given in 
arithmetic, geography, spelling and English grammar, one per- 
son made the papers; but that was many, many years ago, when 
nothing but the preliminary examinations were given. 

I have just one other thing to say which I am also reluctant to 
say because of my extreme modesty—of the modesty which 
characterizes all people connected with the regents office. That 
is this: that I am not offering a solution to the very difficult prob- 
lem of administration that we are talking about today, but say- 
ing that probably the best thing that you could do would be to 
extend the guardianship of the regents of New York and so 
settle all the difficulties. As I say, I am too modest really to 
make that a suggestion, but you might look farther and do a 
great deal worse than do that thing. We have every year grad- 
uates from schools that are here—very many more than those 
entering and matriculating at colleges represented in this asso- 
ciation. As far as the main work is concerned, we should hardly 
notice any difference by taking out the few who are candidates 
for admission to college. My principal point, however, was to 
correct the erroneous statement by Pres. Eliot; and I wish you 


would dismiss from his speech that part which related to the 
regents. 


Pres. William W. Birdsall—I desire to take up one point sug- 
gested by the gentleman from New York. A proposition like 
his would have at least this merit: that it would meet the point 
raised by Pres. Eliot in a recent article in the Atlantic monthly, to 
the effect that the education of the high school boy or girl who 
is not preparing for college should be practically the same, or 
the same within a large part of its extent, as that of the boy 
or girl who is preparing for college. It is a matter of experi- 
ence with me—experience on both sides of the college entrance 
question—that a very large fraction of those who finally go to 
college do not determine that question till late in their school 
course. If we are to adopt a uniform system, let it be 
one which will give every boy and every girl a chance, and 
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which will not single out the particular student who has de- 
cided three or four years earlier that he wishes to go to college. 
Let us hold out every inducement to him; and then let those 
of us, who have the honor to preside over high schools and high 
school courses, have the high courage to determine that every 
high school course which leads to a diploma, whatever else it 
offers, shall include preparation for some definite college course 
of high standing. 


Prin. Charles D. Larkins—It has been my practice, both as.a 
school man and otherwise, when I get a man where I want 
him, to try and drive a nail through him, so that he can not 
get away; and it seems to me that the opportunity to drive a 
nail is right here and now. A piece of New York state history 
(New York state has been a little in evidence today) is this. 
A number of years ago Sup’t Draper asked all, or proposed to 
all, of the school commissioners of the state of New York, to 
accept uniform examination questions for the examination of 
all of the teachers of the state. There were as many objections 
to the scheme as there have been to this scheme that is now un- 
der discussion in the various ways in which it has come up 
during the past 10 years. Sup’t Draper found but a small frac- 
tion of all the commissioners of the state willing to accept his 
examinations; but he did find a few and, notwithstanding the 
fact that uniformity in New York state could not be established 
immediately, he began what were known as the uniform exami- 
nations. It was not two years before every commissioner in 
the state of New York was obliged to accept those examinations 
for the certification of teachers. Pres. Eliot this afternoon says 
that he has proposed to Yale that they begin this sort of thing, 
and wound up by saying that he would be glad to lead the 
movement. Pres. Low, of Columbia, says that he will follow 
Pres. Eliot’s lead. It only takes two colleges to start the move- 
ment; and I believe that all of the rest would fallin. Sir, will 
you begin, and will you follow? If so, then we have the nucleus 
and we will begin. 
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Now as to another thing. Pres. Eliot set forth some of 
the difficulties of the public high school. It is my fortune to 
be a principal of a public high school; and we understand thor- 
oughly that the indictment that Pres. Eliot made of the public 
high school is quite true; but there are no people in this broad 
land that can do so much to free us from the bonds that now 
control us as the presidents of the various colleges; and no way 
to free us from those bonds would seem to me to be quite so 
quick as that proposed. 


[There was a general call: “ Question! Question! ”] 


Friday evening, 1 December 


Prin. J. M. Green, the chairman, presented Hon. Foster M. 
Voorhees, governor of New Jersey. 


Gov. Foster M. Voorhees—Mr Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 


My duty is a short, but pleasant one. To our guests, on behalf 
of the people of this state, and those specially who are engaged 
as teachers therein, I desire to extend a most cordial welcome. 
I bring you, on their behalf, greetings and best wishes for the 
success of your meeting. The people of this state recognize 
fully the importance of your labors: they believe that there is 
but one higher calling. To be sure, your labors are not followed 
with public acclaim; but in their far-reaching results, in their 
making for good, there is no profession equal to yours; and hence 
they have an abiding interest in everything that is put forth in 
behalf of the educational interests of our land. They are glad 
to know that there is a movement now on foot to bring our 
higher institutions in closer accord with our high schools; they 
believe that it will be productive of good; and hence, believing 
as they do, that every meeting of this kind should be encour- 
aged, they ask me to express to you their good wishes. It is 
their earnest hope that harmony may mark your proceedings 
and that the cause of education may be benefited by your meet- 
ing here in this state. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF COLLEGE MEN 
BY PRES. ISAAC SHARPLESS, HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


A cursory examination of the catalogues of our universities 
reveals the great relative importance of the study of political 
economy, government, history and related subjects which have a 
direct bearing on our political life and institutions. Farther 
inquiry elicits the fact that these courses are often thronged with 
students. In some places they outrank any other group of equal 
comprehensiveness, taking into account the number of courses 
offered and the number of students taking each course. In the 
smaller colleges their preponderance does not seem to be so 
great, but opportunities have grown very much in the last score 
of years. In the secondary schools their advocates are pressing 
their introduction with great vigor and considerable success, 
and, if we regard time and the quality of the instruction given 
in them, there have been definite increase and improvement. 

Omitting, for present purposes, the educational value of this 
work, it might be expected that the attention thus seriously 
turned to subjects which have a very direct relation to politics 
and government would soon show itself in the quality of the 
public life and the character of the public measures advocated 
in the nation and locality. College men constitute in the aggre- 
gate an insignificant percentage of the total population, but it 
is generally assumed that they are important and influential out 
of proportion to their number. If so, the thousands that an- 
nually leave with their bachelor degrees, steeped in sound ethic 
and political principles, should, by this time, have developed a 
revolution in practical government. This revolution might show 
itself in two ways. First, by the adoption of sound principles 
(or such as the colleges consider sound) in finance and manage- 
ment. There are, practically, as many economic theories as 
there are economists, and this confusion has doubtless been a 
deterrent influence in establishing any college theory of govern- 
ment. But, speaking broadly, the colleges have taught with 
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considerable unanimity free trade and the gold standard of cur- President’s 
rency. The first seems to be unacceptable to the country, and, 
if some think it is gaining ground, it is probably because of the 
influence of business men and manufacturers rather than of any 
impetus gained from its advocacy on academic theoretic grounds. 
Free trade is not very contagious. The gold standard is at pres- 
ent sustained, that it will be permanently so is, as yet, not fully 
assured; but the bankers and the merchants rather than the 
scholars seem to have determined this result. The great mass 
of legislation is always utilitarian. Results, and not very re- 
mote results, rather than a right basis of theory are the argu- 
ments which carry the day in congresses and councils. If a 
legislator can not see pretty plainly the outcome of his work 
in better business and greater satisfaction, neither he nor his 
electors will justify it. If any one says that his observation 
is different from mine, or that utility ought to be the.rule, I will 
not stop to differ with him, but pass on to the second feature in 
which college influence might be supposed to be manifest—the 
morality of politics. I am very far from asserting that this is 
degenerating. Indeed, I am pretty well convinced that a care- 
ful historical study will demonstrate that the political morals of 
the country under Washington and Adams were on a lower plane 
than under Cleveland and McKinley; that today politicians, 
under fiercer temptations, are purer men, doing more unselfish, 
patriotic work, and that constituents demand more at their 
hands, than one hundred. years ago. One has, almost imme- 
diately, to begin to make reservations. There was no counter- 
part to our municipal system, with its sickening inefficiency and 
corruption, existing, apparently, with the consent of thousands 
of voters. There were no conditions subsisting then to allow 
such a state of affairs. Had vast aggregations of capital offer- 
ing millions for bribes been possible then as now, who could 
have endured? But hosts of honest members of congress go 
through as poor men in the face of seductions against which only 
the strongest virtue will stand. If the temptations are vastly 
greater than our predecessors could have imagined, public virtue 
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President’s has more than kept pace with their growth in numbers and 
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seductiveness. Perhaps the reason that current opinion is other- 
wise, is that we compare the history books of the past with the 
newspapers of today. The former tell of the nobility of the best 
men, leaving the impression that they were the types of all. The 
latter tell of every piece of villany, real or imaginary, giving the 
impression that an atmosphere of corruption is the daily breath 
of politicians. Hence those who feed on these two sources of 
information are every day more strongly confirmed in their 
pessimism and discouragement. It is not difficult, however, to 
convince one who gets more closely to the sources of history of 
the last century that all public men were not imbued alone with 
motives of lofty integrity. Many a private letter, which the 
historian has read but omitted to publish, is, fortunately, left 
to give a true picture of the times. Take, for instance, this ex- 
tract from one by William Findley, a congressman of Pennsyl- 
vania in Washington’s day. The subject under consideration 
was the assumption of the state debts. He says: “I also had a 
principal hand in preventing the assumption of $8,000,000 of 
state debt and of dismissing it after it had passed to the third 
reading. On this occasion I had, to my own mind, full demon- 
stration of the existence of that corruption prevailing that was 
so much suspected and talked of in those times. I had assur- 
ance given me that Pennsylvania, contrary to the general ex- 
pectation of our citizens, would be a debtor state, but that if I 
would engage to be silent or out of the-way, $500,000 should be 
added to the state, which certainly would pass if I did not oppose 
it, and when that was done a resolution would be carried to 
dissolve the board that was settling the account, so that it 
should never be known which was debtor or creditor and that I 
should have an advantageous concern without expense.” In 
other words, there was a combination of congressmen who had 
intended to magnify the debt and pocket the difference till 
checked by the obstacle of this one honest man. This whole 
affair afforded many opportunities for money making by con- 
gressmen, which some of them did not hesitate to take advantage 
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of, and ended with a tirade on the question of the situation of President's 
the national capital. There was no investigation and no popular 
outcry. Such things did not stand alone, and deeds not possible 
in this better day of our national politics went on unblushingly. 

Perhaps we should not take comfort in the iniquities of our 
fathers; yet, if the knowledge of these things shows how the 
inherent virtue of the nation has triumphed in the past, it gives 
greater courage and hope to approach the evils of the present, 
with confidence in their ultimate extinction. No historian can 
be other than an optimist, even if the work of his pen produces 
the opposite result in his readers. The faulty idea that it is 
necessary to exalt these ancient heroes and leave the reprehen- 
sible characters and facts in the darkness of oblivion is respon- 
sible for much of the discouraged feeling and inertia of today. 
To be a part of a progressive and growing organism and to be 
conscious of it will carry a reformer over many a dead point in 
his work. The romances of the middle ages were no true picture 
of actual conditions, and only recently has the average intelli- 
gent layman been able to grasp the true historic conditions of 
our country during the last century. When he does see the forces 
which conquered the seemingly unconquerable ignorance and 
selfishness of the past, in spite of temporary reverses, and which 
are now on his side, he will believe in a still better future even 
when face to face with the worst features of the present situa- 
tion. 

But we need not minimize present day evils. The ideal virtue 
of public men does not exist in every bosom. Selfishness still 
remains and politicians sometimes seek their own rather than 
their country’s good, or, by an ingenious mental operation, con- 
vince themselves that what is good for themselves is also good for 
their country. Notwithstanding the presence of candidates whose 
sole battle cry is the golden rule or an item from the decalogue, 
notwithstanding moral uprisings which throw out improper can- 
didates, and prevent the nomination of others, the American 
people still suffer, to a remarkable extent, venal and disreputable 
men to continue their official careers. Yet we have the excellent 
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President’s authority of Richard Croker for the assurance, “The idea that, in 
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order to reach success in politics, you must be unscrupulous, is a 
great error”. 

To what extent college men are responsible for these conditions 
is a difficult question. The answer would vary with the circum- 
stances of the observer. Whether the college men in politics have 
a higher standard of official integrity and personal purity than 
others, whether the ranks of the vigorous reformers within or 
without party lines are made up more largely of college men than 
of others, in short, whether sending a boy to college gives him a 
finer conception of political and official morality, are questions 
which do not answer themselves. The college men do not certainly 
stand out as a class as vigorous exemplars and expounders of 
better things in ordinary politics. It is not apparent that they 
are leading the nation into habits of civic rectitude. Indeed, in 
some communities men with a political conscience are looking 
rather to the working man than to the educated man as furnishing 
both votes and leadership for the future. 

One can not but wonder whether the claims which some colleges 
present to the public to procure patronage are not responsible for 
a certain laxity of standard among their students. The essence 
of political turpitude consists in looking toward personal cr par- 
tizan results without regard to means. It is a part of the Ameri- 
can notion of success that it must be gained at the expense of a 
rival, regardless of the propriety of the process, and success in 
colleges often means numbers of students or other superficial data. 
Such success is applauded, and that which secures it is forgotten 
and forgiven. That the educational system should have partaken 
of this national characteristic is not a matter of wonder, but its 
influence should be to abate it. We have only to look at our edu- 
cational nomenclature to show that it has not always done so. To 
graduate originally meant to receive or to furnish with a degree, 
and so it still means in England, but it sounded attractive to the 
patrons of certain secondary and primary institutions that they 
too should be allowed to graduate, and they doit. Professor was 
originally a university, or, at the lowest, a collegiate title, but 
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the crossroads teacher or the private pedagogue used it a8 4 president’s 
profitable advertisement and it has become universal property. ibang 
Whatever variations the word university has been subjected to in 

other lands, it has included something of the higher education, 

but here schools of less than a dozen low grade colleg'ate students, 

or of boys given over to bookkeeping and stenography, are univer- 

sities. The highest and most honored degrees sometimes go for 
favoritism or money; public announcements of libraries and 
equipment are sometimes ridiculously padded, and imposing 

arrays of teachers are largely vain words. The announced stand- 

ards of admission or of courses given are in excess of actual con- 

ditions, and a scholarship once proffered is passed around the 
country by the recipient, who asks colleges to bid against each 

other for the possession of his valuable person. 

I should be sorry if any one should consider that these faults 
are common features of the life of the best institutions. On the 
contrary some of them are quite local and temporary. There are 
all grades of conformity to literal truthfulness; all sorts of scrupu- 
lousness to make promise and performance agree, varying from 
perfect to ambiguous. But, while college morality on the student 
side is probably improving and athletic ethics is a continually de- 
veloping science, the morality of the college itself can not be too 
carefully considered. The whole tendency of such advertising is 
to make gain by the assumption of qualities which do not exist. 
Is it a matter of surprise that the young man drawn to such an 
institution, and finding, as he undoubtedly will, for no one is 
keener to see these things than the undergraduate, the discrepancy 
between promised and actual conditions, should feel that he has 
the sanction of his school for any unscrupulous use of means which 
come to his hands in later life? If every educational institution 
would underrate rather than overrate its advantages, speaking 
always modestly and on the safe side of truth, and if all agencies 
for reaching the public, the after-dinner speech, the newspaper 
article, the histories and annuals and periodicals, were pitched 
to the same tune, would not our national life as expressed in poli- 
tics and in government show a nice scrupulousness which does not 
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President’s 20W characterize it? There is an overflowing energy about it 
ad 
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which stays not for any limits. If this were circumscribed by rea- 
sonable bounds, would it not be better for school and state? Do 
we not need to have impressed on the nation (and who can do it 
better than the educated man?) that, as Socrates said in his de- 
fense, “ virtue does not come from wealth, but that wealth and 
every other good thing which we have, whether in public or in 
private, comes from virtue”, and that no “ goods” can justify the 
sacrifice of honor and truthfulness? 

But, if this were gained, it would only be half the struggle, and 
perhaps the easier half. It is useless to expect that college men 
will have their legitimate influence in politics if they leave all the 
details to others. The study of problems scientifically and the 
resulting oracular announcements on important occasions will 
have weight only when the oracle is well known by his deeds to 
be worthy of popular respect. To stand on the table-land of theory 
and send down charges of imbecility and corruption on the toilers 
below is not the way to get results in a democracy, and it is our 
duty to get results. If to stand at the polls all day on election 
day, to analyze the absentees and send or go for them, to talk to 
the common voter in language he can understand, if to do any 
thing legal and moral is necessary, then the highest possible duty 
of the collegian is to do these very things. If he has a fund of 
ready repartee and an ability to ingratiate himself with fellow 
citizens of a lower class as regards education, and so influence 
them in favor of sound theory and good morality, then no truer 
patriotism prompts to better deeds. If he has to spend days and 


‘nights in the practical study of the situation, acquainting himself 


with the real leaders of the people, organizing primaries, smooth- 
ing down prejudices, promoting his ends by means which will be 
effective, then he may thank his college experience in organizing 
a successful ticket for his society or athletic officers and use the 
same wisdom and skill under the new conditions. 

Nor must he wait for the great issues of the great elections. 
Till he becomes a regular frequenter of political haunts and sees 
to the little machinery of his own district, getting righteous elec- 
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tion officers and school directors, straightening out the crooked President's 
things which are crooked only for the lack of his intelligent direc- 
tion in the past,and so clearing up one by one the units of politica] 
life, he will seldom be able to elect governors and presidents. A 
spasmodic effort against power in the hands of men who have 
looked to their business methodically and on time, is not always 
attended with success, nor according to eternal justice should it 
be, even though it stands for the right thing in the emergency. 
Success in politics or elsewhere means sacrifice, sacrifice of time 
and pleasure and business, a sacrifice not always rewarded by 
remunerative or honorable official station, but more often by 
attack and misrepresentation and worry. But this is the price we 
must pay for good government. 

It is, moreover, the only way to crystallize right theory in gov- 
ernment and legislation. When the college man wins a place as 
organizer and worker, then he will be listened to when he tells of 
sound political principles. He must gain confidence by faithful 
attention to small things before he will be trusted with more. 
The whole question of the success of educated men in a democracy 
seems to depend on their doing their duty in the unpleasant and 
apparently unimportant details of local government. 

Nor is it alone the natural dislike of scholarly men to jostle 
with the crowd, and to attend to uncongenial duties which others 
could better do, that explains their abstention. An associa- 
tion for political reform was recently organized among the em- 
ployees of a trust company. The president of the company was 
approached by a political manager with the information that 
“we will make it hot for the company ” if the association were 
not disbanded. The president was a man of conviction and con- 
science and his sympathies were all with his subordinates, but 
he thought of the millions of trust funds more or less at the 
mercy of the next legislature, of the stockholders of his com- 
pany dependent for income on his management, and he advised 
the political association to disband. Another educated and con- 
scientious gentleman said recently: “I ought to oppose - 
(mentioning an objectionable political name) but I am a trustee 
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President's of hospital and we can not do our work without our 
state appropriation.” These are but types of multitudes. The 
conscience, the wealth, the ability which properly give influence, 
are on the boards of management of public and private charities 
universally. They are doing for them self-denying and valuable 
work. Their interest is often intense and takes from their own 
pockets large sums-annually. To secure state aid, all they need 
do is to keep quiet and vote as they please, and great institu- 
tions, the credit of the country, are prospering under these con- 
ditions. Are these men sacrificing the greater good to the less? 
Others are trustees of schools or colleges or universities that 
receive or hope to receive something from the state. The rapid 
growth of certain institutions of learning is entirely dependent 
on this aid. It usually comes easily and quietly but the tacit 
understanding is not violated. A great body of learned and 
honest trustees and teachers and friends, the natural leaders 
of every good work in their communities, simply do not actively 
oppose the nomination of certain influential representatives of 
low government. Add to these the directors of chartered com- 
panies deriving their existence from the state and subject to its 
control and direction, corporations for transportation, for min- 
ing and manufacturing and trading, for banking and fiduciary 
business, men who owe a duty to others who have intrusted 
their interests to their care, the strong good men of the country, 
often the college men, and you have an idea of the forces, un- 
consciously often, lost to the cause of pure and scientific pol- 
itics and good government. So it happens that, partly from un- 
willingness to do their duty, partly from motives of self-interest, 
more or less to be excused, men of trained minds have been with- 
drawn from the proper influence which is their right, particularly 
in a democracy; and we have seen things in our government and 
courts which make an American ashamed if not despairing of 
his country’s institutions. 

Yet these institutions are, and always have been, peculiarly 
susceptible to influence. They have responded to the slightest 
touch. They have been made and remade as the decades have 
advanced. No eternal and immutable factor fixed them at the 
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beginning for all time. No racial or constitutional quality so President's 
impressed itself on the original colonies that it has been im- 
possible in any generation to make of them whatever was de- 
manded by people or circumstances. The view we have been 
taking is the obvious and, perhaps, the superficial one, but we 
must again go to history to rectify our notions and gain cour- 
age for the future. Let us consider the occurrences attending 
the development of Pennsylvania. Its original heterogeneous 
population and present political conditions afford an opportunity 
to observe the modifying effect of circumstances, fusing most 
discordant elements into a politically homogeneous mass, show- 
ing also the difficulties and the possibilities in the way of the 
progress of good government. 

When William Penn received from the crown the grant as 
proprietor and governor of a vast stretch of land in the new 
world, he addressed himself to the task with all the enthusiasm 
of youth, wealth and high ideals. “For the matters of liberty 
and privilege I propose that which is extraordinary, and to leave 
myself and my successors no power of doing mischief so that 
the will of one man may not hinder the good of the whole coun- 
try.” His first thought was to allow himself only three votes 
in an assembly of over 250 members, and no veto power. “We 
lay a foundation for after ages to understand their liberty as 
men and Christians that they may not be brought into bondage 
but by their own consent, for we put the power in the people,” 
was his faith in democracy. After he had tried the experiment 
for 20 years, though opposition had sprung up and the republic 
had proven itself ungrateful and his own affairs were a wreck 
on account of the experiment, he again said, “ Friends, if in the 
constitution by charter there be anything that jars, alter it. 
If you want a law for this or that, prepare it. . . I desire to 
see mine not otherwise than in the people’s prosperity.” His 
coreligionists had suffered in England and had now found a 
refuge, and not only a refuge but a government in their hands. 
He was urged to keep it so but he had a larger conception of 
liberty. “We should look selfish and do that which we have 
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President's ‘ried out upon others for, namely, letting nobody touch the gov- 


address 


ernment but those of their own way.” He did not attempt to 
protect his denomination by making tests for official position 
which should exclude others. Probably out of deference to 
English pressure, the government was finally confined to prot- 
estant Christians only, but this excluded in the early days prac- 
tically no one and free worship was accorded to all. From the 
day when he began, with Algernon Sidney, the process of consti- 
tution making, down to his last attempt, which lived from 1701 
to 1776, the first and most sacred clause was ever religious lib- 
erty. It was more than toleration; he did not give peculiar 
advantages to one denomination and tolerate the rest; he placed 
all on a perfect equality. “My prison shall be my grave before 
I will budge a jot; for I owe obedience of the conscience to no- 
mortal man,” he said in an English jail, and, when in a position 
to do so, he crystallized this sentiment in legislation. 

Nor was Penn any less successful as a practical politician. 
He gained all he wanted from Charles 2 and was a trusted ad- 
visor of his brother. When William 3 came to the throne, he 
was thrown into prison as a Jacobite, but, by the intercession 
of nobility, gained his freedom and his colony, and under Queen 
Anne was again an acceptable courtier. This was in spite of 
his plain-speaking and uncompromising principles, and was a 
testimony to his confidence-winning ways and forceful charac- 
ter. His province, in its infancy, was rent by partizan differ- 
ences, but these always disappeared in his presence. During 
his two visits of less than two years each there was a power 
felt, alike gracious and firm, before which jealousy fled and dis- 
quietude disappeared; but when absent the government rested 
with his deputies (and his choice of these officials was not al- 
ways wise), and confusion again reigned. After the first quar- 
ter of a century, however, the machinery got into working order 
and 30 years of unchecked prosperity followed. 

It was this broad conception of liberty, on the one hand, and 
this shrewd political management on the other, which made the 
province of Pennsylvania grow so rapidly in population, and 
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brought such diverse elements within its boundaries. First came President's 
the English and Welsh quakers, making a considerable propor- 
tion of Philadelphia and taking almost exclusive possession of 
the farming land around to the north and west and south. They 
were, before coming, mostly British yeoman of the better class. 
They were closely cemented together, not only by common beliefs 
and customs, but by a memory of common sufferings in the jails 
of England. They had offered their bodies, man for man, for their 
dying brethren in English dungeons; they had seen their property 
melt away for conduct which seemed to them a matter of high 
duty; and they had faith in William Penn, a common suf- 
ferer with them for the same cause. At first there was 
the most generous cooperation, but soon there arose a great 
politician, who marshaled the rural quakers against the sup- 
posed aristocratic pretensions of Penn and the Philadelphi- 
ans. During the years of peace and concord which followed 
1710 they were the rulers of Pennsylvania. I am sure they 
had a political machine. I do not know its character, but 
I can not conceive how, otherwise, a nearly unanimous quaker 
legislature should have been continuously elected from 1681 
to 1756, when they voluntarily retired on account of the 
French and Indian war into which the deputy governor had pre- 
cipitated them, specially as, during the latter part of this period, 
they were in a considerable minority in the province. It is true 
they gave good government. Pennsylvania, almost alone among 
the provinces, approached the revolution with a paper currency 
suited to actual needs and which had never depreciated. Starting 
late, it grew in numbers and prosperity more rapidly than any 
other. It maintained peace with the Indians more securely, and its 
own internal order was never seriously broken. These legislators 
had the faults of farmers. They were somewhat parsimonious, 
led sometimes by prejudices, and they would not meet during har- 
vest time. But their results were, on the whole, a striking illus- 
tration of a successful and long continued administration of 
affairs by rustics, made successful by good government, good poli- 
tics and the German vote. So southeastern Pennsylvania was in 
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President's the control of this people with the instincts of government strong 
within them, but to the last degree peaceable, and, while strenu- 
ously insistent on liberty, always stopping short of armed resist- 
ance or anything that pointed that way. 

The second great element in the population was the German. 
Penn had traveled in the Rhine country and found many congenial 
spirits. When he was ready, his agent in Rotterdam found no 
difficulty in persuading them that the new province was the place 
for their home. The first were a scure or more of sects, quiet, mys- 
tic people, with many quaker ways. The Mennonites settled Ger- 
mantown and, merging with the friends, were soon heard from in 
the first petition on record against slavery; others took up their 
abode in the shades of the Wissahickon and set up their observa- 
tory to watch night and day for signs of the coming of Christ; 
the Tunkers established their convent and schools in Ephrata, 
the first Sundayschool of the colony; the Moravians made Beth- 
lehem the garden spot of the province, and from it, as headquar- 
ters, went forth to turn the Indians to Christianity, with remark- 
able success; the others, dividing on minute points, found in the 
prophecies of Daniel and the Revelations an inexhaustible field 
for speculation, and, while naturally unable to agree in interpre- 
tation, continued to live most godly lives. These, however, were 
but the advance. The church people, the Calvinists and Luther- 
ans of the Rhine provinces, followed. Their country, from Swit- 
zerland to Holland, had been the battle ground of Europe. It had 
been ravaged alternately by Latin and Teuton, for no better 

_ reason than that it might afford subsistence to the other, till 
starvation stared the innocent inhabitants in the face. “Then”, 
an old account states, “we thought of Pennsylvania, and if we 
die, we die.” They threw themselves in droves on Holland and 
England, demanding passage. An organized system of transporta- 
tion was soon established, and they were packed in little boats 
and decimated by smallpox and the use of foul water. But still 
they pressed on. It was the choice between starvation at home 
and a chance for life abroad. Those who were too poor to pay 
the passage money sold themselves in the Delaware for a term of 
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years to any one who would make good their debt to the ship- President's 
owner, and auctions of artisans and laborers were of almost daily 
occurrence at certain seasons. In a single year 12,000 of them 
came, and modern fears of Irish or Italian or Chinese immigra- 
tion are but the echoes of the protests against the income of these 
Palatines, as they were commonly called. They did not stop in and 
around Philadelphia, but made a wide belt of farmers stretching 
across parallel to the mountain ranges on the edge of the English 
settlement. They found the rest and peace they were looking for. 
The redemptioners soon paid for their freedom and all settled 
down to till the fertile lands they found in abundance. All 
thoughts of want soon disappeared in the face of the great and 
well stocked barns which arose on every farm. They were a con- 
servative, orderly people, without any great desire to have a hand 
in government. They had seen all they wanted of war and exac- 
tion, and the peaceful principles and low taxes of the quaker ad- 
ministration suited them exactly. The task of educating their 
great numbers was too great for the churches, and the state had 
not yet learned that this was one of its functions, so that, during 
provincial days, it is questionable whether the great mass of them 
retained the standing of the immigrants, but they were solid 
pioneers who treated the natives kindly, kept themselves in order, 
largely created the agricultural prosperity of the country, and, 
whenever their aid was needed at the polls, saw that their quaker 
legislators had an overwhelming vote. Count Zinzendorf, the 
Moravian, tried to organize an ecumenic council of German sects, 
but his scheme was Utopian, and failed. Schlatter, of the re- 
formed church, endeavored to induce his countrymen to learn the 
English language and have schools everywhere. But the love of 
the fatherland was too strong, and he lost his influence for his 
pains. The Muhlenbergs, in a more politic way, worked with the 
Lutherans and succeeded better, but still the great mass of the 
Germans held in provincial times to their religions, their habits, 
and their language. Tens of thousands of them could speak no 
English. 
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President’s The third great element was the Scotch-Irish, the Ulster-men of 
succeeding generations. These people had been brought over from 
Scotland and the north of England the century before by the 
Stuarts and Cromwell, and settled on the unoccupied lands of 
the exterminated Celts of the north of Ireland. Long leases had 
been granted them, now being renewed on terms less favorable 
to the tenants. They were burdened with disabilities by the 
established church, and it was currently reported were to be : 
forced into conformity. They, too, heard of the free province 
of Penn and the great farming lands of America, and, simul- 
taneously with the Germans, began to come to all the colonies. 
Pennsylvania got more than her share. They went among and 
outside the German settlements and kept ever pushing west- 
ward. Over the Blue Ridge, along the Susquehanna, out in the 
Juniata and Cumberland valleys, over the Alleghanies and 
throughout the western part of the state they spread them- 
selves, always restless, energetic, self-assertive. Bearing the 
brunt of Indian attack whenever the natives were restless, they 
had no notions of nonresistance. They appropriated the com- 
mand given to Joshua utterly to destroy the children of the 
land. Now that they had an opportunity, they plunged into 
politics as their natural birthright, making a close alliance with 
their presbyterian coreligionists of the eastern counties, and 
presbyterian and quaker now struggled for supremacy. They 
stirred up resistance to the somewhat unequal distribution of 
representatives by which the new counties did not receive their 
share; they protested against the quaker plan of presents to 
the Indians to retain their good will; they objected to the with- 
drawal of rewards for Indian scalps; they were the Paxton boys 
who made the disturbance of 1764, and they organized the 
whisky rebellion of 30 years later. In all these cases they had 
real grievances to settle and were not disposed to sit quietly 
under them. When the revolution came, their hour of tri- 
umph in the state also came. To a man they supported 
it, and, because their old antagonists, the friends, who had 
some peaceable principles in their way, did not respond with 
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alacrity to the call to arms, took possession of the govern- 
ment and organized it anew. Religiously and politically 
they were militant, vigorous and dogmatic, carrying their religion 
into their politics and their politics into their religion. They 
had an instinct for government to which the free institutions of 
the province gave full sway, and they lost no opportunity to press 
their interests. In all respects they maintained the reputation 
which their race and their religion have gained in Scotland and 
Ireland, and New England and the long line of frontier settle- 
ments as far south as Georgia, for courage and vigor. 

So, when Pennsylvania became a state, she found, besides va- 
rious smaller sections, three great and seemingly incongruous ele- 
ments, the English of the southeast, with a century of political 
control behind them but withal inclined to peace, with a religion 
somewhat mystic and introspective; the Germans of the central 
belt, nonpolitical and conservative, satisfied with quiet condi- 
tions and native habits, and a religion which addressed itself 
to their spiritual rather than temporal conditions; and the ag: 
gressive presbyterians of the west, who despised the religion and 
consequent habits of both the others, and took full place in the 
politics of the day. A more heterogeneous collection of people 
did not exist in any of the provinces along the coast. Nor did 
these differences disappear in the early life of the state. It 
was no longer quaker against presbyterian, but it was the east 
against the west, federalism and whiggism against democracy, 
with the German as a buffer and balance wheel. The long line 
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of German governors, reaching, with one term of three years ex- . 


cepted, from 1808 to 1838, shows the courtship paid to this great 
body of voters by both parties. Every one of these governors 
could speak two languages, and preferred his mother tongue, 
and every one of them was the son of a Palatine immigrant of 
prerevolutionary days. Not only was this true of the gover- 
nors elected, but also, in the main, of the candidates of the 
defeated parties. The democracy of the west was extreme. It 
resisted federal tax collectors, objected to the common law as 
an English and aristocratic institution, advocated the lowering 
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President’s of all official salaries to the standard of the laboring man, and 
was a strong friend of French as opposed to English interests. 
But the population was migratory. Common ideas fused the 
discordant elements. Americanism triumphed over race and 
religion, and every decade wrought its transformation into homo- 
geneity and sympathy. : 
And now a new factor which severed Pennsylvania from other 


address 





states more strongly than anything racial, but which drew its 
population together and threw down barriers, came into the 
political life of the commonwealth—the coal and iron of the 
hills—the industrial development of the state. Pennsylvania 
strove hard to retain the western trade threatened by the Erie 
canal. Her roads had been the highways, not only for her own 
children but also for those of New England, New York, and New 
Jersey on their weary travel to Pittsburg and down the Ohio. 
But she had the great barrier of the mountains to thwart the 
path, and she burdened herself with $40,000,000 of debt to con- 
struct her longitudinal passage way of horse railway, canal, 
portage railway, canal again. Then, when there came the financial 
crisis of 1837, in a few years there was no money to pay inter- 
est, and Pennsylvania’s shame was widely heralded by Sydney 
Smith’s brilliant letters against “free and enlightened repub- 
lics,’ and Wordsworth’s more gentle but not less bitter verses. 
They were premature. Every dollar was paid, with interest 
on the delayed interest. Not only so, but when the people found 
that state ownership was corrupting the public men, they de- 
manded the sale, at a sacrifice, of the line of public works, and 
cleared up the task with credit. 

But the development of the state’s resources demanded great 
combinations of capital. Coal could not be mined and trans- 
ported to meet the demand, iron could not be dug up, smelted 
and manufactured by a series of individual operators. Here 
Pennsylvania differed from many other states, whose mills or 
farms or small enterprises were personal concerns. These cor- 
porations came to the legislature for approval and authority, and 
this body thus became the dispenser of a vast patronage in finan- 
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cial privileges. It was impossible that this system should exist Evesthonts 
without abuse, and scarcely had the good people extinguished 
the state ownership of transportation lines, and were settling 
down into comparative simplicity and correctness of government, 
when the huge demand for coal and iron and the consequent 
perversion of legislation to private ends, came down on the com- 
monwealth. It made her rich beyond her dreams and her debts 
melted away like snow in the spring time. Even the great ex- 
penses of the war did not stop the debt-paying. But the tares 
grew with the whea/. and again the people stepped in with the 
new constitution of 1873, which limited legislative powers and 
stopped special legislation. 

In the mean time another difficulty had arisen. The people of 
Pennsylvania had come to the belief, properly or improperly it is 
unnecessary now to discuss, that their prosperity was inextric- 
ably bound up with a national high tariff law. Again and again 
they had seen mills and mines closed and idle workmen standing 
on the streets and farm produce at low prices, and these things 
coincided with an extension of free trade ideas. They had seen 
industry and good wages and money-making coincident with the 
return of a tariff. It was not, therefore, a matter of wonder that 
they were brought to the belief, by the logic of circumstances, 
that coincidence was also consequence, and that the prosperity 
of the citizens was directly due to the policy of protection. This 
was a mercenary conclusion, but it is of the sort which has de- 
cided all our economic questions since we were a nation. Had 
the parties not separated on this line, it would not, perhaps, have 
seriously affected the question of good government. But when, 
some years after the war, it became evident that the cause of the 
tariff was bound up necessarily with one of the great political 
parties, it almost extinguished the other in Pennsylvania. A 
majority of 200,000 or 300,000 is practical unanimity. The ad- 
vantages of an effective opposition were lost and the dominant 
party secure in power, with the instinct for organization de- 
veloped by the great business enterprises of which the state was 
full, formed its machinery, chose its engineer, selected its tools 
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President's and its tolls, held up the cry of free trade and hard times at each 
election, and placed its candidates, good and bad, in power as 
it chose. Thus arose and thus is perpetuated the rule of the 
boss in Pennsylvania. 

It is not a racial question. East, middle and west are alike, 
in so far as their subserviency to, or independence of the ma- 
chine is concerned. It is impossible to distinguish that English, 
German or Scotch-Irish has any precedence over the other. The 
same conditions have surrounded them all, and all, throwing 
aside the very diverse qualities of a century ago, are brought to 
the common level of Pennsylvanians. The result would have 
been the same had the settlers of Massachusetts or Virginia or 
Louisiana found their way to Pennsylvania instead of their own 
state. The strength, or weakness, whichever you choose to con- 
sider it, of the hills would have produced such conditions— 
masses of ignorant laborers and an overbalanced political scale— 
as to throw, except at fortunate crises, the independent patriot, 
who above all other considerations preferred honesty and effi- 
ciency of administration, into an impotent minority. Pennsyl- 
vania thinks she knows what she wants, and wherein her pros- 
perity consists, and she usually secures it, even at the expense 
of high standards of government. 

But is this determinism? Did the mineral resources of the 
state inevitably demand a particular development? They un- 
doubtedly made it highly probable, and, in one sense, almost 
necessary. But they were hardly so potent as to be out of reach 
of guidance. The main drift was uncontrollable, but the channel 
it would take might have been partially directed. In this, or 
any other state, a strong enough moral influence working in har- 





mony with natural conditions, not against them, would change 
the whole development from unhealthful into beneficial lines. 
The statesman is he who sees beneath the surface and aids in 
guiding the people along the natural course of progress, keeping 
the moral atmosphere clean and inspiring. The demagogue fol- 
lows this natural course but is unscrupulous as to means. The 
foolish reformer sets himself against the predetermined tendency 
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thinking that the abuses are necessarily bound up with it, is president's 
swept aside, and considers himself a worthy martyr and the times ssa ic 
hopelessly bad. 

In following out the history of this state, and any other would 
have yielded conclusions of similar import, one can, I think, 
readily discern the work which the college man should do. First, 
he must secure from his college an impregnable basis of belief 
in morality, based on @ priori rather than utilitarian grounds 
and the best theory of political life and political science at his 
hand. Then he must get his influence by self-sacrificing atten- 
tion to the details of local government, not being too dignified 
to do anything which is right, or too learned to sit at the feet 
of veteran politicians. And then he must find the laws and 
conditions which give his state or city a character of its own, 
sympathize with them, and carry them on to success. 

One man in about 200 in the country is college bred. More 
than half of our principal national officials have been college 
bred. Chances for striking political success are greatly in- 
creased by collegiate training. It is not that our graduates have 
not attained civic stations, but that they have not exerted the 
sort and amount of influence which might be expected, which, 
I think, is their main condemnation. If we had many of them, 
not necessarily in office but in politics, with an ever present 
sense of responsibility for a public life alike successful and 
righteous, the whole character of modern government would soon 
change. 

It seems to me that this change is not unlikely soon to come, 
and that it may come more suddenly than we expect. It is not 
necessary to lift the whole morality of the nation in order to 
secure good government. If it were, the task would be truly 
discouraging, for we must admit that the impulses which stir 
the human heart in all classes are not entirely pure. Business 
men do, sometimes, things which the moral law condemns, when, 
ordinary business ethics and the penalties of civil law are not 
brought to bear on them. Sometimes they do not pay their 
just debts after being released by their creditors. Some prefer 
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President’s the golden rule as enunciated by David Harum to its purer pro- 
totype, and are profoundly impressed by the scriptural injunc- 
tion, “Be not righteous overmuch”. The standard of rectitude 
of the common person is largely derived from the law and its 
manner of enfurcement in his own community, from the opinions 
which prevail around him, and from what is told him by those 
whom he respects. One can see this in colleges. Where drunken- 





ness is considered a greater sin than cheating, some weak stu- 
dents will cheat but will not get drunk. Had they gone to an 
institution where the reverse idea was uppermost, they would 
get drunk but would scorn to cheat. If fraudulent voting is 
easy and profitable, it soon ceases to be a disgraceful crime. We 
all speak in a rather good-natured way of the weaknesses of 
politicians till we begin to think that these weaknesses, if suc- 
cessful, are not weaknesses, but at least normal actions rather 
lapsing into virtues. Moral standards, therefore, are for the 
mass of citizens not matters of profound conviction but reflec- 
tions of prevailing sentiments created by conditions quite within 
reach. It is probable that the personal morality of the citizen 
of a large city of England is not better, man for man, than the 
personal morality of the citizen of a large city of the United 
States, and yet he gets better government. It is very true that 
the better government reacts on the standards of conduct by 
reducing temptations to vice, by encouraging virtuous tenden- 
cies gained by such institutions as libraries and baths, by re- 
ducing taxes and thereby securing better conditions of living, 
and by that change of standards of thought induced by better 
laws and their rigid enforcement; yet these improvements were 
not originally brought about by raising the general standard of 
conduct. 

In one sense the moralists are right who tell us that an im- 
provement of conduct and personal morality is the way to secure 
good government. It is undoubtedly one way, but a long and 
slow one. No efforts in its direction should be relaxed. All 
that is gained is a sure gain, but it requires a vast courage for 
one to work who has no hope but in this. Under vicious con- 
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ditions of legislation the progress of the world due alone to president's 
moral and religious impulses would be almost imperceptible. wages 
These represent a constant force of inestimable value, the root 
principle of growth in goodness. But we are now speaking of 
good government rather than moral development, and I do not 
think we can allow the former to rest wholly on the latter. A 
few years ago the purchase of voters in certain states went on 
unblushingly. Are all the people venal? was asked by concerned 
observers. Of course they were not, but, nevertheless, it was 
a contagious vice. But ballot reform laws went into operation 
and the evil disappeared. The hearts of the bribe-takers were 
not changed. The general standard of the community on the 
subject was lifted by the new laws and their enforcement, but, 
if the good men had had to wait till moral standards were raised 
by preaching and moral influences, this generation and the next 
would have been debauched by rotten elections. No one who 
looks into the development of Pennsylvania, or any other state, 
and notices how much has been gained in the last century and 
how that gain has been secured, can fail to note the results 
of little pieces of good legislation thrown in, as it were, almost 
unconsciously, or by accident, or by the strife of parties seeking 
allies. Just a little wise direction, by a few intelligent, cour- 
ageous men who knew what they needed and who were on hand 
and alert to secure it, has made the difference between progress 
and decay. 

The possibilities of the college man in this plastic political life 
of ours are immense. Given the clear insight of the needs of the 
situation, the virtue to put sordid temptation under foot, the cour- 
age to do the right, the adaptability to reach and influence the 
common voter and the common legislator, and the wisdom to seize 
opportunities, his influence would determine the political methods 
of the nation and insure a creditable administration of affairs, 
all down the line of public life, and that, too, at no distant date. 

We are hardly able, then, to see that the peculiarities of race 
and religion of the settlers of a state have now any determining 
effect on its politics but that puritan and cavalier, English and 
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President's Dutch, protestant and catholic, German and Scotch-Irish, while 
retaining many distinguishing social and religious habits of 
thought and action, are almost alike in their political tendencies 
and motives. Nor have their original principles of government 
any more present influence. When the Union was formed, Penn- 
sylvania threw into the common stock her ideas of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, justice to nations, peace, and penal reform which 
characterized her as a colony, and drew from this common stock on 
the contributions of all the other provinces, so that, the country 
over, there is no special local heritage of ideas, but all has become 
national and American. 





The natural conditions, the mineral and agricultural resources, 
the rivers and mountains, have had, and are having, a more po- 
tential influence, for these determine its industries and its indus- 
tries, to a large extent, determine its politics. Whatever theory 
of representation we may hold to be correct, it is practically im- 


possible for a delegate to sacrifice the good of his district or state 
to what may appear the general good of the nation. It is by the 
integration of these local interests, each one ardently supported, 
that the national policy must be shaped, a process which involves 
adjustment and political skill and which opens the way for the 
influence of wisdom and learning and morality. 

There would seem to be, therefore, no fundamental reason why 
men of highest training should not have their legitimate authority 
in shaping the various factors which settle the healthfulness of 
the political life of the nation and locality. They can not deter- 
mine all the factors, but they often can determine their mode of 
action. There is always, in the play of parties and ambitions on 
the surface of basic conditions of development, enough of scope 
for every item of knowledge and every instinct of goodness to 
affect the result. If the colleges give to their graduates a strong 
sense of civic duty, and a firm grasp of ideas of honor and 
honesty, it seems to me that the worst evils which cluster around 
our American politics will, one by one, disappear. New ones will 
arise which will look portentous. Many a time shall we be told 
that a danger such as our ancestors never knew or dreamed of is 
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threatening the life of our republic. This probably will not be Transition 
true, for comparatively few people know how very dark has been to college 
the outlook on several occasions in the past when the conscience 

and intelligence of the people finally triumphed. Each year a 

better fulcrum and a larger leverage are brought to bear on every 

evil condition. The reformation continually going on can not 

always be traced to its sources and causes and proper credit given; 

but we shall have to withdraw much that we have claimed for the 
regenerative power of education if our college graduates do not 

have a large share in bringing on the triumph of the ideas which 

make an American proud of his country. 





Saturday morning, 2 December 
THE TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO COLLEGE 
BY DEAN L. B. R. BRIGGS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


College life is the supreme privilege of youth. Rich men’s 
sons from private schools may take it carelessly, as something to 
enjoy unearned like their own daily bread; yet the true title to it 
is the title earned in college day by day. The privilege of enter- 
ing college admits to the privilege of deserving college; college 
life belongs to the great things, at once joyous and solemn, that 
are not to be entered into lightly. 

Now the things that are not to be entered into lightly (such as 
marriage and the ministry) are often the things that men enter 
prepared viciously or not prepared at all; and college lif¢ is no 
exception. “There had always lain a pleasant notion at the back 
of his head”, says Mr Kipling of Harvey Cheyne’s father, who 
had left the boy to the care of a feeble wife, “that, some day, when 
he had rounded off everything and the boy had left college, he 
would take his son to his heart and lead him into his possessions. 
Then that boy, he argued, as busy fathers do, would instantly be- 
come his companion, partner, and ally; and there would follow 
splendid years of great works carried out together—the old head 
backing the young fire”. Fatal gaps like this, common in the 
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calculations of preoccupied fathers, are not uncommon in the cal- 
culations of teachers, the very men whose life work is fitting boys 
for life. 

To prepare a boy for examinations that admit to college re- 
quires skill but is easy; to prepare a boy for college is a problem 
that no teacher, and no school, has ever solved. The transition 
from school to college is almost coincident with the transition 
from youth to manhood—often a time when the physical being is 
excitable and ill controlled, when the mind suffers from the lassi- 
tude of rapid bodily growth and when the youth’s whole concep- 
tion of his relation to other people is distorted by conceit. Sensi- 
tive to his own importance, just beginning to know his power for 
good or evil, he is shot into new and exciting surroundings—out 
of a discipline that drove and held him with whip and rein into a 
discipline that trusts him to see the road and to travel init. Add 
to this the new and alluring arguments for vice as an expression 
of fully developed manhood, and you have some notion of the 
struggle in which a boy—away from home, it may be, for the first 
time—is expected to conquer. The best school is the school that 
best prepares him for this struggle; not the school that guards 
him most sternly or most tenderly, nor the school that guards 
him not at all, but the school that steadily increases his responsi- 
bility and as steadily strengthens him to meet it. The best col- 
lege is the college that makes him a man. 

The first feeling of a freshman is confusion; the next is often a 
strange elation at the discovery that now at last his elders have 
given him his head. “I shall never forget,” says a noted preacher 
“how I felt when I found myself a freshman—a feeling that all 
restraint was gone, and that I might go to the devil just as fast 
as I pleased.” This is the transition from school to college. 

In a man’s life there must be, as everybody knows, a perilous 
going out into the world; to many it.comes at the beginning of a 
college course, to many—possibly to most who go to college at 
all—it has already come at school. The larger and less protected 
boarding school or academy is constantly threatened with every 
vice known to a college; the cloistered private school affords, from 
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its lack of opportunity for some vices, peculiar temptation to 


Transition. 
from school] 


others; the day school, if in or near a large city, contains boys te coMese 


for whose bad habits, not yet revealed, their parents by and by 
will hold the college responsible. I remember a group of boys 
going daily from cultivated homes to an excellent school, each of 
whom in college came to one kind of grief or another, and each 
of whom, I am convinced, had made straight at home and at 
school the way to that grief. The transition from school to col- 
lege was merely the continuation in a larger world of what they 
had begun in a smaller. 

A continuation is what the transition ought to be; the problem 
is how to make it a continuation of the right sort. “ What is the 
matter with your college? ”, says a teacher who cares beyond all 
else for the moral and religious welfare of his pupils. “I keep 
my boys for years, I send them to you in September, and by 
Christmas half of them have degenerated. They have lost punctu- 
ality; they have lost application; they have no responsibility; and 
some of them are gone to the bad.” “ What is the matter with 
your school”, the college retorts, “that in half a dozen years it 
can not teach a boy to stand up three months? College is the 
world; fitting for college is fitting for life. What is the matter 
with your school?” He who loses his ideals loses the very bloom 
of life. To see a young man’s ideals rapidly slipping away, while 
his face grows coarser and coarser, is one of the saddest sights 
in college or out of it. What is his training good for if it has not 
taught him the folly, the misery, and the wrong of dabbling in 
evil? If he must believe that no man is wise till he has come to 
know the resorts of gamblers and harlots and has indulged him- 
self for experience’s sake in a little gentlemanly vice, can he not 
put off the acquaintance four years more—by the end of which he 
may have learned some wiser way of getting wisdom? Besides, 
in the course of those four years (and the chance is better than 
ever) he may meet some girl for whose sake he will be glad that 
his record has been clean. Can not a school which closely watches 
its boys while their characters are-molding, teach them to keep 
their heads level and their hearts true, save them from the wrongs 
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: that never can be righted, send them to college and through col- 
lege, faulty it must be, but at least unstained? 

The main object of school and college is the same, to establish 
character and to make that character more efficient through 
knowledge; to make moral character more efficient through men- 
tal discipline. In the transition from school to college con- 
tinuity of the best influence, mental and moral, is the thing most 
needful. Oddly enough, the only continuity worthy of the name 
is often (in its outward aspects) neither mental nor mora] but 
athletic. An athlete is watched at school as an athlete, enters 
college as an athlete; and, if he is a good athlete, and if he takes 
decent care of his body, he continues his college course as an 
athlete—with new experiences, it is true, but always with the 
thread of continuity fairly visible and with the relation of train- 
ing to success clearly in view. Palpably bad as the manage- 
ment of college athletics has been and is, misleading as the pre- 
dominance of athletics in an institution of learning may be, the 
fact remains that in athletics lies a saving power, and that for 
many a boy no better bridge of the gap between school and 
college has yet been found than the bridge afforded by athletics. 
The freshman athlete, left to himself, is likely to fall behind in 
his studies; but, unless he is singularly unreasonable or vicious, 
he is where an older student of clear head and strong will can 
keep him straight—can at least save him from those deplorable 
falls that to a greater or less degree bruise and taint a whole 
life. “The trouble will begin,” said a wise man talking to sub- 
freshmen, “in the first fortnight. Some evening you will be 
with a lot of friends in somebody’s room, when something is pro- 
posed that you know isn’t just right. Stop it if you can; if not, 
go home and go to bed; and in the morning you will be glad you 
didn’t stay.” The first danger in the transition from boyhood 
to manhood is the danger in what is called “knowing life.” It 
is so easy to let mere vulgar curiosity pose as the search for 
truth. A senior who had been in a fight at a public dance, said 
to me in defense of himself: “I think I have led a pretty clean 
life in these four years; but I believe that going among all sorts 
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of people and knowing them is the best thing college life can 
give us.” The old poet knew better. 
Let no man say there, “Virtue’s flinty wall 
Shall lock vice in me; I’ll do none but know all.” 
Men are sponges, which to pour out, receive. 
Who know false play, rather than lose, deceive. 
For in best understandings sin began; 
Angels sinned first, then devils, and then man. 


Here comes in, to advantage, the ambition of the athlete. Foot- 
ball begins with or before the college year. Training ‘for foot- 
ball means early hours, clean life, constant occupation for body 
and mind. Breach of training means ostracism. That football 
tides many a freshman .over a great danger by keeping him 
healthily occupied, I have come firmly to believe. It supplies 
what Pres. Eliot calls “a new and effective motive for resisting 
all sins which weaken or corrupt the body”; it appeals to ambi- 
tion and to self-restraint; it gives to crude youth a task in which 
crude youth can attain finish and skill, and can feel the power 
that comes of surmounting tremendous obstacles and of recog- 
nition for surmounting them; moreover, like war, it affords an 
outlet for the reckless courage of young manhood, the same 
reckless courage that in idle days drives young men headlong 
into vice. 

Has not hard study also a saving power? Yes, for boys of 
a different sort; but for a boy full of animal spirits and not 
spurred to intellectual effort by poverty, the pressure is often 
too gentle, the reward too remote. Such a youth may be, in 
the the first place, too well pleased with himself to understand 
his relation to his fellow men and the respectability of labor. 
He may fail to see that colege life does not of itself make a man 
distinguished; in a vague way he feels that the university is 
gratefully ornamented by his presence. No human creature can 
be more complacent than a freshman unless it is a sophomore; 
yet the freshman may be simply a being who, with no particular 
merit of his own, has received a great opportunity, and the sopho- 
more may be simply a being who has abused that opportunity 
for a year. 
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Now the freshman meets, in a large modern college, a new 
theory of intellectual discipline. As Prof. Peabody has beauti- 
fully expressed it, he passes “from the sense of study as an ob- 
ligation to the sense of study as an opportunity”. Too often 
he regards study as an inferior opportunity; and having an op- 
tion between study and loafing, he takes loafing. “In the med- 
ical school”, said a first year medical student, “they give you 
a lot to do; and nobody cares in the least whether you do it”. 
In other words, the medical school may rely on the combined 
stimulus of intellectual ambition and bread and butter; its fac- 
ulty need not prod or cosset, it is a place of devil take the hind- 
most. Yet the change in the attitude of teacher to pupil is not 
more sharply marked between college and medical school than 
between preparatory school and college. “There are only two 
ways of getting work out of a boy”, said a young college gradu- 
ate. “One is through emulation; the other is to stand behind 
and kick him. [Both ways, by the by, are known in football, 
besides what is called “cursing up”]. Mr X [a well known school- 
master] says, ‘Jones, will you please do this or that?” Mr Y, 
whose schvol is in some respects inferior, stands behind Jones 
aud kicks him into college.” I do not accept the young gradu- 
ate’s alternative; but I have to admit that many boys are kicked 
or whipped or cosseted or otherwise personally conducted into 
college and, once there, are as hopelessly lost as a baby turned 
loose in London. “It took me about two years in college to 
get my bearings”, said an earnest man, now a superintendent of 
schools. “I didn’t loaf; I simply didn’t know how to get at 
things. In those days there was nobody to go to for advice; 
and I had never read anything—had never been inside of a pub- 
lic library. I didn’t know where or how to take hold.” 

This is the story of a man who longed to take hold; and we 
must remember that many of our college boys do not at first 
care whether they take hold or not. It is only in football, not 
in study, that they have learned to tackle and to tackle low. 
“A bolstered boy”, says a wise mother, “is an unfortunate man”. 
Many of these boys have been bolstered; many are mothers’ 
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boys; many have crammed day and night through the hot season Frasetien, 
to get into college, and, once in, draw a long breath and lie te coMese 
down. The main object of life is attained; and for any secondary 
object they are too tired to work. The old time-table of morning 
school gives place to a confusing arrangement which spreads 
recitations and lectures unevenly over the different days. They 
walk to a large lecture room where a man who is not going to 
question them that day, talks for an hour, more or less audibly. 
He is a long way off; and, though he is talking to somebody, 
he seems not to be talking to them. It is hard to listen; and 
if they take notes (a highly educational process), the notes will 
be poor. Besides, if they need notes, they can buy them later. 
Why not let the lecture go, and sleep, or whittle, or think about 
something else (girls, for instance)? These boys are in a poor 
frame of mind for new methods of instruction; yet new methods 
of instruction they must have. They must learn to depend on 
themselves, to become men; and they must learn that hardest 
lesson of all, that a man’s freedom consists in binding himself. 
Still again, they must learn these things at an age when the 
average boy has an ill-seasoned body, a half-trained mind, jarred 
nerves, his first large sum of money, all manuer of diverting 
temptations, and a profound sense of his own importance. How 
can they be taken down and not taken down too much—thrown 
and not thrown too hard? how can they be taught the responsi- 
bility of freedom? They face, it may be, an elective system 
which, at first sight, seems to make elective, not this or that 
study merely, but the habit of studying at all. Consider, in 
connection with this, the feeble indulgence of many parents and 
the failure of the modern educator to see steadily the power 
that is born of overcoming difficulties. ‘What the mind indo- 
lently shrinks from is readily mistaken by fond mothers, mer- 
cenary tutors, and some better people, as not suited to the genius 
of the boy in question. “It is too much for Jamie to learn those 
stupid rules of syntax when he has a passion for natural his- 
tory”; or, “George never could learn geometry; and after all 
we none of us use geometry in later life. He expects to be a 
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lawyer like his father; and I can’t think of any good geometry 
can do him.” 

The change “from the sense of study as an obligation to the 
sense of study as an opportunity,” is a noble change for persons 
mature enough to turn opportunity into obligation; it is not a 
noble change for those who choose such studies only as they can 
pass with bought notes. Knowledge that does not overcome dif- 
ficulties, knowledge that merely absorbs what it can without disa- 
greeable effort, is not power; it is not even manly receptivity. 
Milton, to be sure, patient toiler and conqueror though he was, 
cried in his pain, “ God loves not to plough out the heart of our 
endeavors with overhard and sad tasks.” But an overhard and 
sad task may be a plain duty; and even Milton when he said this 
was trying to get rid of what some people might call a plain 
duty—his wife. When we consider the mass and the variety of 
the freshman’s temptations, and what some one has called the 


*« strain on their higher motives”, we wonder more and more at 
the strength of the temptation to knowledge, whereby so many 
stand steady and work their way out into clear-headed and trust- 


worthy manhood. 

One way to deal with these strange, excited, inexperienced and 
intensely human things called freshmen, is to let them flounder 
till they drown or swim; and this way has been advocated by 
men who have no boys of their own. It is delightfully simple, if 
we can only shut eye and ear and heart and conscience; and it has 
a kind of plausibility in the examples of men who through rough 
usage have achieved strong character. “The objection,” as the 
master of a great school said the other day, “is the waste; and,” 
he added, “ it is such an awful thing to waste human life.” This 
method is a cruel method, ignoring all the sensibilities of that deli- 
cate, highstrung instrument which we call the soul. If none but 
the fittest survived, the cruelty might be defended; but some who 
unhappily can not drown become cramped swimmers for al] their 
days. Busy and worn as a college teacher usually is, thirsty for 
the advancement of learning as he is assumed always to be, he 
can not let hundreds of young men pass before him unheeded and 
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unbefriended. At Harvard college, the faculty, through its sys- Transition 


from school 


tem of advisers for freshmen, has made a beginning; and, though te college 


there are hardly enough good advisers to go round, the system 
has proved its usefulness. At Harvard college also a large com- 
mittee of seniors and juniors has assumed some responsibility for 
all the freshmen. Each undertakes to see at the beginning of the 
year the freshmen assigned to him and to give every one of them, 
besides kindly greeting and good advice, the feeling that an expe- 
rienced undergraduate may be counted on as a friend in need. 

Whether the colleges should guard their students more closely 
than they do—whether, for example, they should with gates and 
bars protect their dormitories against the inroads of bad women, 
is an open question. For the deliberately vicious such safeguards 
would amount to nothing; but for the weak they might lessen the 
danger of sudden temptation. Of what schools should do I can 
say little, for with schools I have little experience; but this I 
know, that some system of gradually increased responsibility is 
best in theory and has proved good in practice. The scheme of 
making the older and more influential boys “ prefects” has 
worked well in at least one large preparatory school, and shows its 
effects in the attitude of the prefects when they come to college. 
This scheme makes a confident appeal to the maturity of some 
boys and the reasonableness of all, trusting all to see that the 
best hopes of teacher and scholar are one and the same. 

The system of gradually increased responsibility at schoo] must 
be met half way by the system of friendly supervision at college, a 
supervision in which the older undergraduates are quite as impor- 
tant as the faculty. A dean who employs spies, a sophomore who 
enjoys hazing, is an enemy to civilization. The true state of mind, 
whether for professor or for student, was expressed by a college 
teacher long ago. “I hold it,” said he, “a part of my business to 
do what I can for any wight that comes to this place.” To see 
all students of all colleges and all boys of all schools, believing 
and having the right to believe, that their teachers are their 
friends, to see the educated public recognizing the truth that 
school and college should help each other in lifting our youth to 
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Transition, the high ground of character—the school never forgetting that 
to college hoys are to be men and the college never forgetting that men have 
been boys—this is the ideal of education. Toward this idea] 
we are moving slowly but steadily. When we reach it, or even 
come so near it as to see it always, we shall cease to dread the 


transition from school to college. 


INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL WASTE IN THE TRANSITION FROM 
SCHOOL TO COLLEGE 


BY PRES. W. E. WATERS, WELLS COLLEGE 


In the preparation of what I have to say on the intellectual 
and moral waste in the transition from school to college, I have 
excluded the consideration of what constitute ideal school pro- 
grams and ideal college entrance requirements, and whether ac- 
crediting, and affiliation, and certification have any advantages 
over entrance examinations, as well as all similar discussion. 
I have tried to look at the sum total of discipline which has 
gone into a boy’s moral and intellectual fiber by the time he 
has completed his secondary school course, and to form an esti- 
mate of how far that sum total fits him for the life of the col- 
lege into which he enters. I find myself contemplating the prob- 
lem and asking the question, “Will the college be able to make 
a useful and happy man of him”? in much the same way one 
may have looked at that Sistine fresco of Raphael’s in which 
the Deity, having created the human Adam, extends to him his 
forefinger and is about to give him that spark which shall make 
of him a man after his own likeness and image. What is the 
success of the effort of the college to vitalize the graduate of the 
secondary school into a good and useful and happy man? 

A question so broad as this is one that can always be asked; 
but it finds its justification in being asked today because for 
the last fifteen years we have been at work on the closing of 
the gap between school and college and on the universal ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine of unity of educational construction, 
in order that the transition may be attended with diminishing 
waste of intellectual and moral energy. Is the work complete? 
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Not by any means. Far from it. Pres. Eliot tells us in the Pransition 
Atlantic monthly for October of “Recent changes in secondary t® college 
education”. Prof. Hart may tell us in the Educational review, 
for the same month, of the “Harvard reform in entrance require- 
ments”. But so long as the sentiments of good men, who are 
opposed to these changes and reforms honestly meant to make 
the transition devoid of waste, remain, as they confess, shame 
ful or unfit for genera] publication, the question will always 
be in order: “Wihat of the transition? What of the waste in 
effecting it?” 

In the first place, this waste does not always exist. Such 
favorable circumstances surround some secondary schools, that 
the exact end in view in fitting a boy for college, the new kind 
of life into which he is to enter, the temptations he is to keep 
clear of, the opportunities for fitting himself for what he believes — 
is going to be his life’s work, are clearly seen by school author- 
ities and pupils alike. This is true of such schools, for example, 
as the Ithaca high school, the Cleveland central high school, or 
the Ann Arbor high school. To illustrate: the last “is a depart- 
ment of the public schools of that city”, though it was estab- 
lished, in 1856, in response to an urgent demand for adequate 
and readily accessible opportunities of preparing for college, 
with some special reference to the University of Michigan. The 
school stands today, as it always stood, in the double relation— 
first of a secondary school for those who do not design to con- 
tinue their studies in higher institutions; and second of a pre- 
paratory school for all who would avail themselves of the 
superior advantages of the school for this object. These two 
objects have never run counter to each other’s interest, and in 
many ways have been mutually helpful. Undoubtedly the suc- 
cess of the high school is largely due to its location. Many a 
youth has developed, in a university town, an ambition for study 
and high attainment, of which he knew nothing before, and 
which he probably never would have realized but for the edu- 
cational atmosphere in which his lot had been cast. The con- 
ditions there are about all that could be desired. The student 
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spirit is general and vigorous. The moral and religious life 
in school, university, church and community is vital, pervasive, 
and positively helpful, to all who will permit its influence. It 
is a doctrine of the high school that right education is a mutual 
unfolding of both intellectual and moral power. 

Hyde Park high school in Chicago has similar advantages, 
located, as it is, under the shadow, or as they say there, in the 
light of the University of Chicago. This school has also the 
advantages of a liberal self-government system and its pupils 
are trained to operate this system in parliamentary and consti- 
tutional ways representing the best features of American govy- 
ernment under executive and deliberative departments. 

But the great majority of secondary schools do not enjoy a 
situation so favorable. They fall short and at varying dis- 
tances; and it is usually the ratio in which they fall short that 
determines the probability of waste those pupils are liable to 
suffer who pass on to college; for it is reasonably certain that 
“schools follow universities and are what universities make 
them”. The likelihood of serious waste does not as a rule 
exist where the secondary school, unfortunate in not having 
the college atmosphere near by, is located in a large city and 
is administered by an executive who himself has and recreates 
the atmosphere. It is morally certain to be serious in case the 
school is situated in a small town and is in charge of a prin- 
cipal who knows and cares nothing for college life and spirit 
and opportunity. These are extremes, and between them come 


schools in countless variety of willingness or ability to avoid 


waste in the transition from school to college. 

A certain amount of waste however is legitimate, and even the 
best secondary schools may not be expected to provide against it. 
It is legitimate for just this reason, that the transition from 
school to college is not and can never be, except for a very small 
minority all over our country— like, for instance, the children of 
Cleveland parents who graduate from the Cleveland high school 
and enter Adelbert college or the Woman’s college in Cleveland— 
can never be, I say, a mere promotion from grade to grade, or 
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even from college to university. The transition from school to Preucttee 


om school 


college is for almost every boy and girl the change from one kind t® coMese 


of life to another, from a set of masters to the opportunity for 
self-mastery, from bondage under the law to the opportunity for 
liberty “ by culture trained and fortified”. We are proud that 
there is so much of the laboratory training in secondary schools 
today; that increased opportunity for the cultivation of the pow- 
ers of observation, comparison, and induction is afforded there. 
Life itself is a great laboratory; its principles are unfolded by 
experimentation; and college life is that microcosm in which every 
boy and girl who enters it must go through that process of what 
is termed “finding out for one’s self”. Rules of teachers and the 
experience of elders are for guidance; but experimentation, and 
realization through one’s own senses, are the law and method of 
discovering the significance and value of college life. Now,-if 
there were no fruitless effort, no error here or there, no sudden 
compulsion to deal with the unexpected, no loss of precious time 
and energy, no waste at all, it would be a very suspicious ex- 
periment. 

As a rule, therefore, it is true that the transition into college, 
by which a student develops his ideals and works them out with 
a joyous consciousness of a development of himself that is his 
own, has never been made, unless there be opportunity to make 
his own adjustments, a process which, I judge, requires some 
waste of time and energy. 

But it is the wrongful waste of time and energy that demands 
our attention; and a great deal of earnest protest against it is 
being written and heard. Its causes are of three classes: those 
which are traced to the school life previous to the transition; 
those which lie in the college life after the transition; those which 


are due to stumbling blocks in the way of the transition. I shall 
omit the third. 


There is first of all the actual lack of ability in the pupil to 
meet the demands of the new life. Such a pupil is as much 
of a source of waste to the college as to himself and his parents. 
Usually he is prepared for college because his friends are being 
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, 80 prepared, or because his family believes in the college train- 
ing, or because it is the usual thing to do, or offers more oppor- 
tunity and less chance of error, if his mind is allowed to soak in 
the vats of literature, however slight may be the toughening of 
his fiber which the process accomplishes. Teachers are too often 
apt to favor the pupil who is planning to go to college, as though 
that very purpose were proof positive of his fitness. If a certifi- 
cate is accepted in any college showing that in the professed 
judgment of the signer his work was performed satisfactorily, 
the evil is still worse; for the certificate is made out with the 
hope that his inadequacies will be overlooked, that if he is given 
a chance he will pull through, that the college will condone his 
inability for the sake of qualities he has which do not enter at all 
into his make-up as a college student, however. He is a drag, a 
waster of his own time and energy as well as the time and energy 
of his instructors. 

Again there is the waste which comes from lack of plan and 
purpose on the‘ part of either parents or teachers. A plan has two 
advantages. 1) It is an ideal, and is therefore inspiring; it begets 
purpose and determination; 2) it necessitates orderly method, the 
doing of the right thing, and at the right time in order to reach the 
implied end. It is no evil thing that women’s colleges are 
crowded; the young woman’s decision must be made early since 
her application for accommodations must be filed early; thus plan 
and definiteness are given to her work, and the transition is made 
with corresponding facility. The planning of the pupil’s work 
must be attended also with due consideration for the college work 
which immediately confronts him. Two years should not be al- 
lowed to stand as a gap between his school geometry and the 
mathematics required in his freshman year for example. Again 
if French and German are used in the modern language recitations 
in the college, he should plan to include the knowledge of the use 
and understanding of them in meeting the admission requirements 
in these languages. This is a standard requirement in the large 
women’s colleges, a requirement which is too often overlooked in 
planning the courses in modern language in secondary schools. 
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In the third place, the temptation is a strong one to teach the Transition, 
subjects in secondary schools as ends in themselves and not as te college 
means for farther ability and growth. A pupil certainly has the 
right to ask why he is studying this or that particular subject— 
what its practical value to him is going to be. And it takes a 
keen and intelligent teacher to tell him, not what the immediate 
practical value is to be, as measured in dollars and cents and the 
ability to earn so and so much a week or a year, but what the 
value is to be in the awakening of the faculties of his intellect to 
learn to master new fields of knowledge that lie before him. It 
is so easy to teach a subject without thought of correlating it with 
the supreme purpose of all teaching—the growth of a pupil’s gen- 
eral intelligence, to teach for marks, for successful examinations, 
since these appeal to his pride, useless though they are as objects 
to be striven for. I take it that when a pupil has no thought of 
continuing his education beyond his 18th year, it is a good plan to 
give him certain instruction in civics and economics that is largely 
information, enough of course to make the study in a true sense 
disciplinary and far more than mere work of the memory. It is 
the evil of information courses, however, that they tend, through 
the very ease with which they may be taught, to reduce in a 
teacher’s mind and methods all other courses to their level. 

In the fourth place, this very conscientiousness in teachers 
which leads them to magnify each his own specialty, and cona- 
sciously or unconsciously fall into the habit of making it the end 
of teaching, and marks and examinations the criterion of success, 
is apt to destroy the function of the school in teaching pupils 
the simplest lessons of liberty and responsibility. For opportu- 
nities for choice, occasions where decision is required, where re- 
sponsibilities and duties crowd in quite thickly as the outcome of 
choice and not mere conformity to the laws and commands of 
school authority—these are great educational factors in the school 
life of the pupil. Diligent in his business with his teachers, he 
ought also to be taught to cooperate in developing the morale of 
the school, its public opinion, its wholesome influence. And a 
secondary school which sends on a pupil to college merely taught 
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to satisfy certain requirements, and without some clear under- 
standing, derived in his school life, that shall enable him to appre- 
ciate the seriousness of the larger liberty and personal responsi- 
bility which confront the college student, is lacking to that ex- 
tent in its true work, and is responsible to a large extent for the 
moral waste in which these pupils spend the first years of their 
college life. 

Closely allied with this is the—I had almost said evil of plac- 
ing boys wh» are preparing for college under the exclusive teach- 
ing of women. I refer to what we are recognizing to be the 
unfortunate fact more and more each year, that for no other 
real reason than an economy which is very shortsighted those 
masculine influences and associations which boys need in the 
school as much as they do outside of school, at home and in 
their companionships, are being eliminated from secondary 
schools. The outcome of this is already, and will come to be 
more and more, that parents who can afford to do so, send, and 
will send, their boys to private schools to prepare for college, 
and even to finish merely the usual secondary school course. My 
attention has been called to the school system in one of the 
small cities of New York state, where there is only one man 
employed, and he performs the double function of superintend- 
ent and principal of the high school and does no actual teach- 
ing at all. Such a state of affairs ought not to be tolerated 
anywhere. Boys need men to understand them and give them 
the helpful and right point of view in their work and in their 
ideals during the school years. And, if these men be themselves 
from the colleges, they have a sympathy with the boy in all 
his hopes and visions of the coming life of the college, which 
he in his heart pictures to himself as something other and vastly 
larger than the routine of his engagments with his instructors. 
Prepared in the atmosphere of such sympathies and apprecia- 
tion, he is not likely to make false beginnings at college and 
make of the life there a mere dutiful prolongation of the past 
tutelage from which he has been manumitted. Where oppor- 
tunity therefore is not given in schools for the cultivation of 
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manliness, the chances are great for some serious mistakes and 


Transition 


from school 


waste and feebleness in the college years. In fact the only te collese 


thing that makes a private preparatory school at all better than 
a public high school in fitting boys for college is the oppor- 
tunity for this development, not the superiority of its instruc- 
tion. In no high school with which I am acquainted is botany, 
for example, better taught than in the high school of Detroit. 
But what might bring the boys of some distinguished private 
preparatory school to the front as leaders of their class in col- 
lege would be, not so much any instruction like this I have 
just cited, as their manly steadiness and courage and breadth 
of view—the inculcation of which qualities give their school its 
distinction. 

There is the other extreme of the German gymnasium, how- 
ever, where all the influences are masculine enough, but the 
highest conception of manly development is an absolute obedi- 
ence, a conformity to prescriptions and regulations. I question 
whether we should lament so much as we do that the hours 
of work for our secondary school pupils are not so many as 
in the German gymnasium. They are less than they should be, 
as a rule, I admit. But opportunity for the absorption of cer- 
tain other influences in the school years of the American boy 
is allowed in our secondary institutions, which prevents that 
huge waste of time and energy which the German student grate- 
fully allows himself and is permitted by the custom of his coun- 
try to allow himself in the first years of his university life. 
Plainly, Germany has nothing to teach us in the question of 
transition from school to college. 

I have allowed myself but little time for consideration of 
those faults which on the other hand are to be found in the 
colleges, and create waste both intellectual and moral when 
ambitious and serious students enter there. To my mind, these 
faults may be classified under two heads: lack of responsibility 
and too intense individuality. I state these so briefly, that a 
word of explanation is necessary. Colleges are of course re- 
sponsible to their trustees and alumni and through them to the 
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Paneatiien, general public. The misfortune arises when they are not thor- 
to college oughly responsible to themselves and sound and true educational 
ideals. And this is a condition from which colleges suffer even 
more than schools; since secondary schools are constantly under 
the stimulus of being tested every time they send a boy to col- 
lege, while the university as a rule does not stand in terrorem 
over the college. Consequently the secondary school as a pub- 
lic institution or as a private institution obliged to maintain 
a standard of instruction that shall be comparable with such 
as the public school maintains is ever improving itself to meet 
the demands of the thoroughly modern and progressive colleges. 
The slower colleges, crippled by inadequate funds or undue con- 
servatism or indifference, do not keep up the pace, but fall be- 
hind, and slip into a category between high school and what 
they should be, overlapping the last years of the one and the 
first years of the other. For a bright and well prepared pupil 
to enter such a college, unless it be for actual compensatory 
advantages which it is conceded to have, is a great let-down and 
disappointment, a decided intellectual and moral setback. Here 
and there he is confronted with evidences of dilapidation; there 
are rows of library books of no earthly value; apparatus good 
25 years ago, and inadequate at that; instructors evidently 
so underpaid that they have come to see but little of the 
outer world, to take an evanescent interest in it, except to criti- 
cize it by obsolete standards, and, as for the study of the science 
and problems of education, entirely unacquainted with them. 
Such a state of affairs is in itself unfortunate in a country so 
wealthy as ours, so appreciative of the vital functions of edu- 
cation in democratic society, and advanced and respected among 
all nations in practical ideas, but doubly unfortunate when one 
realizes how it disjoints and breaks up a system of education 
for the years between 18 and 22. No effort should be spared 
to bring these institutions by protest and criticism into line with 
general educational progress. Or are the recent reforms in sec- 
ondary schools meant for some schools only; and are these col- 
leges to be supplied from schools for which they are not meant? 
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The other criticism which I have to make is this that some Transition, 
colleges develop a too intense individuality for the establish- te coMese 
ment of any relation to them by schools, without serious disad- 
vantage to pupils preparing for college but not for these highly 
individualized ones. Colleges which take on any of this excess 
of individuality so disagreeable to secondary school men are as 
a rule the live institutions which desire to see a better state of 
things and propose to inaugurate it. My criticism has, there- 
fore, that deduction to make. I make this farther concession, 
that reform in college programs is a problem in process of solu- 
tion, naturally to be undertaken by those ‘institutions which are 
at work on it according to their powers and enlightenment. 
Still it js wrong for any college to get so far ahead as to be 
no longer a leader but tantum sui similis, or to go off at such 
a tangent as to be lost from the probable trend. It is wrong 
too that such little details of difference should exist as to re- 
quirements in American history, whether that means anything 
earlier than the revolutionary war and later than the civil war, 
and in language, whether ability or books be the better standard 
for testing. Women’s colleges are taking on a most decided 
individuality of their own which will have to be reckoned with 
more and more; they are forcing secondary schools, also, to give 
absolute recognition to their standards. Girls who expect to 
graduate from them must enter in just such and such a way. 
Only alternatives are allowed in their entrance requirements; 
no optionals. Considering certain changes under contemplation 
as effected, it can be said that none require Greek for the arts 
degree, and that is the only degree they offer. All insist that 
those who satisfy minimum or maximum requirements in French 
or German shall have a corresponding understanding and use 
of the spoken language. They mean, as a rule, by science, 
physics and chemistry, and will have nothing of them unless 
the applicant has had laboratory work and brings a viséd lab- 
oratory book. Nor is science required except as an alternative 
for the one year of the second modern language the applicant 
is expected to have had. Where boys and girls are being trained 
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Transition together for college, there will certainly be waste for the former 


from school 


to college 


as for the latter if this individuality of the woman’s college 


gains too great recognition or no recognition. 

It is a misfortune also when colleges become too large and 
unwieldy; this is a condition productive of great evil where 
large classes must be accommodated by a faculty too small for 


the purpose, or young and immature instructors are employed 
to relieve the congestion. This I need but mention. Colleges 
moreover are unfortunately too ready to treat contemptuously 
anything like pedagogic science or art, and the professor of 
pedagogy as an interloper. This also I need but mention. 

To point out the waste which is going on in the transition from 
school to college is not all that I should do. Recognizing an 
amount of it as legitimate, or profitable waste, so long as error is 
but part of the process of discovering truth, I ought not to con- 
clude without a word as to how some waste may be avoided. 
The whole trend of discussion, however, for the past fifteen years 
has been in that direction. Nor has it been barren of most splen- 
did results. All farther achievement needs to be based on the 
same fundamental truth with which the beginning of the reform 
began, a truth requiring constant reiteration, that schools follow 
colleges and are what colleges make them. And, if they are not 
yet what they ought to be, I am of the opinion that the fault rests 
in larger measure with the colleges. With the maintenance of all 
the individuality of intellectual and moral training that belongs 
to colleges rightfully, it is the duty of each college to make itself 
thoroughly worthy that schools shall follow it and be what it 
makes them. There must be no psychology of the crowd about 
thislaw. Each college, as well as the whole category of colleges, 
must make this law inevitable and binding on it. No college should 
have a preparatory department; it will in the end commit intellec- 
tual suicide if it does not abandon such a department, or become 
a preparatory school itself. In the second place it should not be 
antiquated; it may be as venerable as possible. Useless library 
books should be packed away or burned, outworn apparatus 
should be broken up, deficits should never be incurred, but en- 
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dowments must be established to meet increased expenditures. Zransition, 
A good faculty means increased expenditures and will as a rule be te coMese 
able to take care of the educational welfare of a college, while the 

president looks out for funds. 

The solution of the whole problem of economy in the transition 
from school to college rests in largest measure with the colleges. 
The only pressure which can be applied to them is a moral one; 
perhaps it is best that it should be so. Let it be strong. The 
Association of collegiate alumnae exerts such a moral force 
among women’s and coeducational colleges. The privileges of 
membership are denied to institutions which in the judgment of 
the association are not what they ought to be. Its influence is 
wholesome. It sets institutions whose alumnae ought to be en- 
rolled among its members, to work to improve themselves so that 
the privilege shall be granted. Great good could be done in crea- 
ting an actual solidarity and wise uniformity among men’s col- 
leges if some such force could be felt by them also and oblige 
them to look to their examination committees, the adequacy of 
their faculties and equipments for the work of a college, and 
make the act of entrance an uplift instead of a let-down, and the 
life in the college an inspiring and joyous discipline and devel- 
opment to its students. 

Discussion 

Prof. A. T. Ormond—The waste in the first years of the college 
course are not so great as on the surface it appears to be. The 
excesses of the freshman are due largely to his passage from 
the restriction of the school to the greater freedom of the col- 
lege, and in the majority of cases he soon recovers and becomes 
a fine man. Moreover, the feeling that he is not an isolated 
unit but a member of a community, has a steadying effect on 
his conduct as it tends to make him sensitive to anything that 
affects the good name of his institution and develops in him 
a sense of corporate responsibility. Some of the waste that 
is taking place in our colleges at present is due no doubt to 
the fact that our curriculums of studies are in a state of transi- 
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Fransition, tion. We have broken away from the old prescribed courses 

to college and have not succeeded as yet in attaining a rational organiza- 
tion under the principle of greater freedom of choice. There 
will be much less waste to record when the student, entering 
at any point, can look forward to a rationally ordered scheme 
leading to some definite end. But, after all, the great remedy 
for waste is to be sought in greater efficiency of teaching. The 
teacher can not expect any good results from his teaching if 
he follows the method of those preachers described by Dr Tal- 
mage, who “throw out the naked hook to the sinner and say 
‘bite or be damned’”. The teacher must not only be in earnest 
but he must bait his hook if he expects to catch his pupils. He 
must also know something about his profession. It is no longer 
possible to go directly from the plow to the teacher’s desk and 
succeed. The teacher must be a psychologist and a student of 
method. He must know something of the history of education 
and must study his profession in a philosophical spirit. And 
he must combine enthusiasm and trained intelligence in order 
to realize the best results. Given a well organized course of 
study, and I am inclined to think that the responsibility for the 
larger part of the waste that continues to exist in our colleges 
will rest with the teacher himself. 


Mr Deakyn—One suggestion that has emphasized itself in my 
mind is the place the school and the college occupy in relation 
to the world outside. In the secondary school and in the col- 
lege, there are a certain proportion of teachers who are really 
interested in the welfare of the fellows with whom they work; 
they feel they are their brothers’ keepers. Alas! it must be said, 
many do not feel that sense; and the men who do feel it must 
accept the responsibility which is put on them out of proportion, 
perhaps, to their place in the faculty. It seems to me that we 
see too few of the secondary school men about the college halls; 
that we see too few of the college men about the rooms of the 
secondary schools. It is something like that strip which one 
finds back of Gibraltar: as the English line stops at a certain 
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place, the Spanish lines are far away. Far in the distance the Transition 


from school 


college line begins. Each man feels that his responsibility stops te college 


here, and there is a large neutral path between the two which 
is too seldom passed by the men of either side. I believe the 
secondary school teacher should follow his fellows to college; 
should visit them there in their rooms; if he can not reach them 
personally, then by correspondence—that they should feel that 
his interest continues with them through their after life. Con- 
versely, the man who has charge of the secondary school life 
should see to it that he has some man (like Dean Briggs, if pos- 
sible) some man on whose heart lies the interest of these fellows, 
to come to his school and give them 15 minutes on the sort of 
life they are likely to meet in the college. Prepare them for this; 
so that forewarned is forearmed. Let there be no neutral 
ground between the two; let the schoolmaster and the college 
graduate pass back and forth over that territory with the men. 


Prof. Jacob B. Hench—I have only a question to ask, and a 
remark to make before I ask the question. My impression, when I 
went to college, was, that the main difference was this: that you 
had to behave better in college than in school: if you didn’t behave 
your teacher would sit on you harder than in school. I also 
observed that the recitation rooms were larger; that the plat- 
forms were higher; and that the distance between the front seats 
occupied by the students, and the platform was greater. It seems 
to me, also, that the distance between the pupils and the teachers 
—the professors—was greater in college than in school, and that 
distance was favored on both sides, both by the professors and the 
pupils. I noticed that in college the fellow that would go and 
see a professor was sort of looked down on. I wonder whether 
that is the condition today? I should like very much to know 
from Dean Briggs how this gap between the professor and pupil 
is bridged by means of the advisory committee; whether, when 
the juniors and seniors go to the freshmen, they announce that 
they have.been sent there officially to visit the freshmen, how the 
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Transition, advisory committee encourage visits from the freshmen and en- 


from schoo 
to college 


courage them to ask advice. 


Dean L. B. R. Briggs—May I say a word first about that gap 
between the instructor and the student? Col. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson said not long ago that, when he was in college, 
a student who was seen walking with a professor in the street, 
lost caste. That time has happily changed; and every one knows 
of delightful friendships between college instructor and college 
student now. As to the committee of juniors and seniors, I think 
I did not make myself clear. That committee is not proposed, 
established, or in any peculiar way supervised, or even supervised 
at all, by the faculty ; that committee is the result of a voluntary 
movement among the students themselves. Occasionally they 
talk to somebody in the faculty that they think would be inter- 
ested; and the members of that committee go about what they 
have to do, each pretty much in his own way, after a certain 
amount of consultation. As I understand it, it is customary near 
the beginning of the term, for a member of this committee to 
send out notes to the freshmen that have been assigned to him 
and invite them to his room some evening; to have a number of 
them there together, to get them acquainted with each other; to 
have one or two older men, of more or less college fame, there in 
the room, and to have some music, some talk, and anything that 
will make these boys feel that they have come into a larger family. 
Of course, so much depends on the personal characteristics of the 
men of the committee that one can not say, always, how this 
works. I have no doubt that some members of the committee do 
very little besides nominally taking the responsibility; but others 
do a great deal and help the freshmen to feel at home, help them 
to feel the spirit which Prof. Ormond spoke of as one of the neces- 
sities of this transitional time—the spirit of belonging to one 
great friendly society. I do not know whether I have answered 
your question. 
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UNIFORM COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS WITH 
A COMMON BOARD OF EXAMINERS (continued) 


Dean Nicholas Murray Butler—I think that, as the outcome of 
yesterday’s discussion, the association should be ready and is 
ready to go forward with this matter without waiting for a longer 
period of discussion. I, therefore, propose to offer a substitute 
for the pending resolution which will put this plan in operation 
at once. 

This interesting letter just received from the dean of the faculty 
of Cornell university will certainly interest the association in this 
connection: 


I am very sorry to miss the discussion at Trenton; but I have just 
returned from one trip away, and am due for another next month. 
Such is the case, also, with Pres. Schurman. As the Cornell dele- 
gate to the conference at Columbia a year ago, I wish to report 
to you, however, that this university will cordially and vigorously 
cooperate in the plan for uniform entrance requirements with a 
common board of examiners. I hope that the discussion tomor- 
row will result in the adoption of some practical resolutions. If 
only four or five institutions will start the movement, I have no 
doubt that sooner or later a general cooperation will ensue. 

Sincerely yours, 
Horatio 8S. WHITE. 


I therefore offer, as a substitute for the pending resolution, a 
resolution which will serve to put this association on record as 
favoring the adoption of the plan which was proposed and dis- 
cussed yesterday. Members of the association will recognize that 
the initiative in this matter must necessarily come from the col- 
leges. But, as an old member of this association and one who has 
watched with pleasure and interest the development of its num- 
bers, its cooperative spirit and its influence, I should like to see 
the association on record as taking the preliminary step which 
shall lead to action by the colleges. After what is said in Dean 
White’s letter and after what was said in this presence yesterday, 
it is obvious that the colleges, or some of them—quite enough— 
are ready to go ahead. It seems to me, however, that the second- 
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ary school interests should be represented on this board—that is 


of the essence of the plan—and you will agree, I am sure, that 
there is no way so judicious and so apt to be satisfactory in the 
long run, to provide for the selection of the secondary school rep- 
resentatives on the board, as to have them designated in some 
way by this association, or by the secondary institutions repre- 
sented herein, as may hereafter seem preferable. I, therefore, 
offer these resolutions: 


Resolved, That this association urges the early establishment of 
a joint college admission examination board, composed of repre- 
sentatives of colleges and of secondary schools in the middle states 
and Maryland, which shall: 1) endeavor to bring about as rapidly 
as possible an agreement on a uniform statement as to each sub- 
ject required by two or more colleges in turn; 2) hold, or cause to 
be held, at convenient points in June of each year, a series of col- 
lege admission examinations, with uniform tests in each subject, 
and issue certificates based on the results of such examinations. 

Resolved, That in case such a board be established before the 
next meeting of this association, the executive committee be em- 
powered to designate the representatives of secondary schools to 
serve on such_board till Dec. 1, 1900. 

Resolved, That the several colleges in the middle states and 
Maryland be requested by this association to accept the certificates 
issued by such joint college admission examination board, so far 
as they go, in lieu of their own separate admission examinations. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be printed and the secretary 
instructed to forward a copy to the president or principal of each 
institution in the membership of this association. 


I offer these resolutions and move their adoption. If it is de- 
sired to discuss or debate them, I trust we may have discussion or 
debate now. 


Prin. Julius Sachs—May I say a word or two in favor of these 
resolutions and the meaning that they convey to a good many of 
the secondary schools?. It is very clear from the letter of Dean 
White, and from what we know indirectly of the colleges, that 
the experiment has now reached such a point, or, at least, the 
feeling in regard to the experiment is such, that a number of the 
leading colleges are willing to enter on this plan. To us of the 
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secondary schools it will mean this in particular: that the coopera- Uniform 
xe 


tion of college representatives will formulate far more definitely entrance 
than has been undertaken hitherto the meaning of the various ™¢™* 
requirements in the subjects called for at the examinations; that 

half a dozen leading colleges mean, when they record in their cata- 
logues a certain requirement, exactly the same thing, and that the 
examination papers set will stand as an interpretation—their legit- 

imate interpretation—of that requirement, will be of invaluable 
service to us who are obliged to determine in a haphazard fashion 

in advance what particular interpretation each college may make 

of its statement. From this point of view, alone, it would be 
worth a serious experiment, and as far as I can see there is no 

harm involved in the plan. Undoubtedly it would recommend 

itself in the course of time to many of the colleges that at first 
would hesitate to join in the measure; and the greater the num- 

ber that eventually enter into it, the greater and more positive 

will be the relief to the secondary schools. I therefore cordially 


second this substitute resolution. 


Pres. A. V. V. Raymond—I am cordially in favor of this sub- 
stitute; and am confident that Union college, which I represent, 
will enter into the plan of cooperation with the other colleges. 
Something of the sort is demanded, it seems to me, by the’situa- 
tion. 


Dean N. M. Butler—I may say in response to the president of 
Swarthmore that what I had in view there was the fact that the 
initiative must come from the college. Some colleges must say, 
“We will unite and do this thing,” and the next step will be for 
them to appoint their representatives; but they will then desire, 
if they adopt this plan in principle (and I take it they will) to 
have secondary school men associated with them. There is no 
way by which the secondary school men can be aasociated with 
them save by the selection of secondary school men from the 
great body of principals and teachers, either by the colleges them- 
selves, acting in some way, or by this board of college representa- 
tives after they have been designated; and it seemed to me easier 
and possibly more judicious to provide that the original represen- 
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Miseetta- tation, at all events, should be made on behalf of this association 

business by its executive committee. I am not sure that that is the wisest 
way in the long run; but I can not think of any other practicable 
way to get the plan started. This executive committee, having 
before it the large membership of this association, knowing the 
schools of this large territory, would be able, I think, to designate 
wisely official representatives of the secondary schools on the first 
board. We may then, perhaps, be able to devise some better plan; 
but it is beyond our power to say to two colleges, or to four col- 
leges, that we desire this plan instituted and then to name the 
college representatives. The colleges have got to take the initia- 
tive. Pres. Low has taken the initiative for Columbia; Dean 
White for Cornell; Pres. Raymond for Union; other gentlemen 
have similarly expressed themselves; and in conference a year ago 
the representative of the University of Pennsylvania took the same 
ground. So it seems to me that the way proposed is the one way 
of coming at the institution of the board, which is practicable. 





The question was put and the chairman announced the resolu- 
tions unanimously adopted. 





MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS 
Treasurer’s report 
To the Association of colleges and preparatory schools of the 
Middle states and Maryland 


I herewith submit my report as treasurer for the year 1898-99, 
as contained in the accompanying itemized statement and vouch- 


ers. 
Receipts 


Balance in the hands of the treasurer, 28 Nov. 1898.. $38 02 
Received arrearages for 1897-98 from three institu- 


Received membership dues for 1898-99 from 114 insti- 
tutions 


Amount of receipts to 30 Nov. 1899 
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Disbursements 
Typewriting, folding, mailing, etc 
Postage, stationery, expressage, etc 
Printing circulars, cards, ete 
Expenses of the executive committee 
Trunk line association, Dr James, and 
stenographer 


Amount of disbursements 


Leaving a balance in the treasurer’s hands, 30 Nov. 

1899, of $277 47 
Against this apparent balance of $277.47 there is a 

charge of 249 77 


for printing, mailing and expressing the Proceedings 
of last year’s convention, leaving real balance.... $27 70 


This bill for these expenses reached the treasurer only this 
week, when it was too late to complete the transaction and em- 
body it in this report. The several bills of this account will 
be found with the vouchers accompanying this report. When 
they are paid, the treasurer will have in his hands an actual 
balance of $27.70, as above stated. 

Six institutions have paid no membership fees for 1897-98, 
and 23 are in arrears for 1898-99. As the greater part of these 
arrearages will doubtless be paid during the present meeting 
of the association, the amount of balance from this year, which 
will be carried over for next year’s expenses, will be much 
larger than the balance here named. 


Respectfully submitted 


JouN B. Kierrpr, treasurer 
Lancaster, Pa., 30 Nov. 1899 


Miscella- 
neous 
business 
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Report of auditing committee 
2 Dec. 1899 


To Dr Isaac Sharpless, Pres. Ass’n of colleges and preparatory 
schools of Middle states and Maryland 
Your committee, appointed to audit the accounts of the treas- 
urer, have carefully examined all papers connected therewith, and 
find them thoroughly correct in every respect. 


Respectfully submitted 
Oxiver C, MorDORF 
F. C. FrencH 
Adopted 
Committee on English requirements presented a printed report. 


Committee on nominations. Chairman W. R. Wright presented 
the following list of officers for the coming year. 

President Prin. Joun G. Wiaut, Girls high school, New York 
city 

Vice-presidents Prin. Taomas W. Stpwe tt, Friends select school, 
Washington, D. C.; Prin. Jamms M. Grepn, state normal schools, 
Trenton, N. J.; Pres. T. H. Lewis, Western Maryland college, 
Westminster, Md.; Pres. Henry T. Spancier, Ursinus college, 
Collegeville, Pa.; Prin. A. H. Bertin, Wilmington high school, 
Del.; Pres. M. Wootspy Stryker, Hamilton college, Clinton, 
N. Y. 


Treasurer Prof. Joun B. Kierrer, Franklin and Marshall col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pa. 


Secretary Dr Merrick Wuitcoms, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Executive committee The president, treasurer and secretary ex 
officio, Pres. Isaac SuHarpLpss, Haverford college; Prin. RanDALL 
SpavutpinG, Montclair, N. J.; Prof. Dana C. Munro, University 
of Pennsylvania; Prof. E. E. Haup jr, Union college. 


These officers were elected. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 1899 List of 


members 








LOCATION INSTITUTION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 


Adams N. Y Adams collegiate inst ...... H. Erwin Bard B.A. 
Albany N. Y..... ---«- Albany academy ........... Henry P. Warren L.H.D. 
Albany N.Y Albany high school Oscar D Robinson M.A. Ph.D. 
Albany N.Y Univ. of State of N. Y Sec. Melvil Dewey M.A. 
Allegheny Pa........-. Western univ of Pa.... .-.. W J. Holland Ph D. D.D. 
Allentown Pa Muhlenberg college Theodore L. Seip D.D. 
Annandale N. Y St Stephen’s college Rev. Lawrence T. Cole Ph.D. 
Annapolis Md St John’s college ......-. ---- Thomas Fell Ph.D. LL D. 
Annville Pa --. Lebauvon Valley college .... Hervin U. Roop M.A. Ph.D. 
Aurora N.Y Wells college William E Waters Ph.D. 
Baltimore Md Baltimore city college Francis A. Soper M.A. 
Baltimore Md Bryn Mawr school Edith Hamilton 
Baltimore Md Friends elementary and high 

Eli M. Lamb 
Baltimore Md Girls Latin school ........ -. W. H. Shelley 
Baltimore Md Jobns Hopkins univ Daniel C. Gilman LL.D. 
Baltimore Md Maryland state normal sch. E. B. Prettyman 
Baltimore Md... Woman’s college J. F. Goucher 
Bayonne City N. J .... Bayonne City high school... P. H. Smith 
Bethlehem Pa Moravian parochial sch Albert G. Rau BS. 
Bethlehem Pa ......... Moravian semivary J. Max Hark D D. 
Beverly N. J ... Farnum preparatory school. James B. Dilks 
Binghamton N. Y Binghamton centralhighsch Samuel G. Landon 
Blairstown N. J. ..... - Blair presbyterial academy. W.S. Eversole M.A. Ph.D. 
Bloomsburg Pa State normal school......... Judson Perry Welsh M.A. Ph.D. 
Bordentown N.J Bordentown military inst... Thomas H. Landon 
Bridgeton N. J ........ West Jersey academy ...... Phoebus W. LyontM.A. 
Brooklyn N. Y. (183 Lincoln place) 

Berkeley institute - Julian W. Abernethy Ph.D. 

Brooklyn N. Y ........ Brooklyn polytechnic inst . LawrenceC Hall 
Brooklyn N. Y Boys high school ........... Jonn Mickleboroagh 
Brooklyn N. Y ......-. Erasmus Hall high school .. W. B. Gunnison 
Brooklyn N. Y ......-. Manual training high school Charles D. Larkins Ph.B. 
Brooklyn N. Y Packer institute e+e. Traman J. Backus LL.D. 
Bryn Mawr Pa Bryn Mawr college Miss M. Carey Thomas Ph.D. LL.D. 
Bryn Mawr Pa......... Miss Baldwin's school ...... Florence Baldwin 
Buffalo N. Y..... mana Canisius college ..... a tepes J.B. Theias 
Burlington Vt..... ---- Bishop Hopkins Hall Mies E. M. Clark 
Canandaigua N. Y..... Granger Place school....... 8. C. Fairley 
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List of List oF Mempers 1899 (continued) 
members 








LOCATION INSTITUTION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Canton N Y St Lawrence univ........... J.C. Lee D.D 
Carlisle Pa Dickinson college George Edward Reed D D. LL.D. 
Chambersburg Pa Wilson college Rev. Samuel A. Martin D.D. 
Chester Pa Chester high school T. S. Cole B.A. 
Chestertown Md Washington college. C. W. Reed D.D. 
Clinton N. Y Hamilton college M. Woolsey Stryker D.D. LL D. 
Collegeville Pa Ursinus college Henry T. Spangler D.D. 
Dover Del Conference academy Rev. V.S Collins 
East Orange bigh school.... Vernon L. Davey B.A. 
Easton high school B. F. Sandt 
Lafayette college Ethelbert D. Warfield LL.D 
--- National Park seminary.... J. A. Cassedy B.S. 
Frederick college E. E. Cates M.A. 
Frederick Md Woman's college. Joseph H. Apple M.A. 
Garden City L. I Cathedral school of St Paul’s Frederick L. Gamage M.A. 
Geneva N Y. Hobart college Rev. Robert Ellis Jones B.A. 
Georgetown D.C Georgetown college. ........ Father J. D. Whitney 
Germantown Pa....... Friends school Davis H. Forsythe 





Germantown Pa Germantown academy William Kershaw Ph.D. 
Hamilton N. Y Colgate academy Frank L. Shepardson M.A. 
Hamilton N. Y. Colgate university George E. Merrill, D.D. 
Haverford Pa. Haverford college Isaac Sharpless LL.D. 
Haverford Pa 

Charles S. Crosman 
Hightstown N.J Roger W. Swetland B.A. 
Ithaca N. Y. Cornell university J. G. Schurman M.A. D.Se. LL.D. 
Lancaster Pa.......... Franklin & Marshall col.... John 8. Stahr Ph.D. D.D. 
Lancaster Pa Yeates institute Rev. Frederick Gardiner 
Lawrence N. Y Lawrence school H. D. Pettit M.A. 
Lawrenceville N. J.... Lawrenceville school 8. J. McPherson Ph.D. 


Lewisburg Pa......... Bucknell university John H. Harris D.D. 





Lititz Pa Linden Hall seminary Rev. C. L. Moench 
McDonough Md McDonongh school Sidney T. Moreland 
Meadville Pa Allegheny college. William H. Crawford D.D. 
Mechanicsburg Pa Irving col. for young women E. E. Campbell M.A. 
Mercersburg Pa Mercersburg college -- William Miner Irvine Ph.D. 
Millersville Pa First Peon. state normal 

E. Oram Lyte M.A. Ph.D. 
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List or MemsBers 1899 (continued) List of 








LOCATION INSTITUTION ‘ HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Mt Holly N.J Mt Holly academy Richard F. Loos 
Montclair N. J Montelair public school Randall Spaulding B.A. 
Montour Falls N. Y... Cook academy Charles S. Estes, M.A., Ph.D. 
Nazareth Pa Nazareth Hall Rev. 8. T. Blam 
New Brunswick N.J.. Rutgers college Austin Scott Ph.D. LL D. 


New Brunswick N. J.. Rutgers prep. academy Elivt R. Payson Ph D. 


New York city (13th street) 

Boys high school........... J. T. Buchanan M. A. 
New York city Brearley school J. G. Crosswell B.A. 
New York city Chapin collegiate school.... Henry B. Chapin Ph.D. D.D. 
New York city (30 W. 16th street) 

Col. of St Francis Xavier... Rev. Thomas E. Murphy S.J. 
New York city (241 W. 77th street) 

Collegiate school............ L. C. Mygatt 
New York city (34 & 36 E. 5ist street) 

Columbia grammar school. . Benjamin Howell Campbell M.A. 
New York city Columbia university........ Seth Low LL.D. 
New York city (177 W. 73d street) 

Curtis school.........--. --- Osborn Marcus Curtis B A. C.E. 
New York city (20 E. 50th street) 

Cutler school...........0000 A. H. Cutler 
New York city (Rutherford place) 

Friends seminary Edward B Dawson B S. 
New York city (155 Madison avenue) 

Girls high school........... J. @. Wight Ph.D. 
New York city (54 W. 84th street) 

Irving school..............- Louis Dwight Ray M.A. Ph.D. 
New York city (Grand Boulevard & 131st street) 

Manhattan college Bro. Justin F.S.C. 
New York city (Riverside drive, 85th & 86th streets) 

Misses Ely’s school Miss S. M. Ely 
New York city (3080 Third avenue) 

Mixed high school..... ---. Edward J. Goodwin Lit. D. 
New York city New York university Henry M. MacCracken D.D. LL D. 
New York city (38 W. 59th street) 

Sachs’ collegiate inst Julius Sachs B.A. Ph.D. 
Newark Del........... Delaware college George A. Harter M.A. Ph. D. 
Newark N. J.......... Newark academy S. A. Farrand Ph.D. 
Newark N. J.......... Newark public high school. E.O. Hovey Ph.D. 
Newton Pa...... George L. Maris M.A. 
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List of List oF MEMBERS 1899 (continued) 
members 








LOCATION INSTITUTION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 

North Plainfield N. J.. High school H. J. Wightman 
Ocean Grove N. J...... Nephine township high ach. L. A. Doren 

Cheltenham academy John D. Skilton 

Dearborn-Morgan school... David A. Kennedy Ph.D. 

Mohegan Lake school Henry Waters M. A. 
Pennsbarg Pa Perkiomen seminary Rev. 0.8 Kriebel M.A. 
Philadelphia (2011 DeLancey place) 

(The) Agaes Irwin school... Sophy Dallas Irwia 
Philadelphia. .......... Drexel institute of art, sci- 

ence and industry James MacAlister LL.D. 

Philadelphia (700 N. Broad street) 

Eastburn academy George Eastburn M.A. Ph.D. 
Philadelphia Episcopal academy William H. Klapp, M.A. M.D. 
Philadelphia (15th and Boys dep’t, J S. Walton Ph.D. 

Race streets) Girls dep’t, Aunie Shoemaker 

Phiiadelphia (140 N. 16th street) 

Friends select school. .. a J. Henry Bartlett 
Philadelphia (17th & Spring Garden streets) 

Girls high school W. D. Rorer M.A. 
Philadelphia (41st & Chestnut street) 

Hamilton school......-....- . E. B. Waples M.A. 
Philadelphia (13th & Spring Garden street) 

Philadelphia normal school 

for girls..... named o-eeeee J. Monroe Willard 


, Friends central high sch.. ; 


Philadelphia Pa Temple college « «sees Rev. R. H. Conwell 
Philadelphia Pa University of Penn Charles C. Harrison LL D. 
Pittsburg Pa Alinda preparatory school.. Ella Gordon Stuart 
Pittsburg Pa ......--.. Central high school Charles B. Wood M.A. 
Pittsburg Pa Shady Side academy ....... W. R. Crabbe Ph.D. 
Pittsburg Pa. (Shady avenue) 
Thurston preparatory sch.. Alice M. Thurston 
Poeantico Hills N. Y .. St Matthews military school O. Legaré Rogers Ph.B 
Tome institate....... eovascs James C. MacKenzie Ph.D. 
Hill school...... sosbayinees - John Meigs Ph.D. 
Poughkeepsie N. Y.... Riverview academy........ J. B. Bisbee M.A. 
James M, Taylor D.D. LL.D. 
Francis L, Patton D.D. LL.D, 
Boys high school.....-.---. Charlies 8. Foos M. A 
-» High school.... .....-+.0--. 8. V. Arrowsmith 
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List or Mempers 1899 (concluded) 











LOCATION 


Schenectady N. Y 
Sing Sing N. Y 
S. Bethlehem Pa 
S. Bethlehem Pa. 


S. Orange N. J........ 


Stapleton L.I...... 


State College Pa 
Summit N. J 
Swarthmore Pa 
Syracuse N. Y 
Trenton N J 
Troy N Y 

Utica N Y 
Warren Pa 
Washington D C 
Washington D C 
Washington D. C 
Washington D. C 
Washington D. C 
Washington Pa 


Washington Pa 
Westchester Pa 
Westminster Md 
Westtown Pa 
Wilkesbarre Pa 


Wilkesbarre Pa....... 


Wilmington Del 


Wilmington Del....... Wilmington high school.... 


Yonkers N. ¥ 
Yonkers N. ¥ 
York Pa 


HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
David J. Hill LL.D. 
Mrs Life & the Misses Stowe 
Arthur Marvin M.A. 
Union university .......... A. V. V. Raymond D D. LL.D. 
Mt Pleasant military acad.. C. F. Brusie M A. & A. T. Emory B A. 
Alberta Oakley 


INSTITUTION 
University of Rochester.... 
Rye seminary 


Union classical inst 


Bishopthorpe school 
Thomas Measinger Drown LL D. 
George J. McAndrew M.A. 


Lehigh university 

High school 

- Staten [sland academy and 
Frederick E Partington M.A. 
George W. Atherton LL.D. 


Latin school 
Penn. state college 
Sarah Woodman Paal 


William W. Birdsall B.S. 


Kent Place school 
Swarthmore college......... 
Rev. James Roscoe Day S.f.D. 

James M Green Ph D. 

Miss M. A. Knox B.A. 

A. L. Goodrich B.A. 

W. L. MacGowan | 

Rt Rev. Mgr. T J. Conaty D.D. LL.D. 


Syracuse university.... ... 
State model school.......... 
Emma Willard school 
Utica free academy 
Warren high school 
Catholic univ. of America.. 
Columbian university 
Thomas W. Sidwell 

Edward Minor Gallaudet Ph D LL.D. 
J. E. Rankin LL.D. 


. Friends select school 
Gallaudet college 
Howard university 
Washington and Jefferson 

James D. Moffatt D.D. 

William W. Smith 

G. M. Phillips M.A, Ph D. 

Western Maryland college.. T H Lewis 

William F. Wickersham M.A. 

Dunmore high school E. D. Bovard 

Harry Hillman academy... H.C Davis Ph.D. 

Friends school ........... -. Enos L. Doan B.A. 

A. H. Berlin M.A. 

M. S. Jenkins 

Thomas O. Baker 

E, T. Jeffers 


college 
Trinity Hall 


State normal school 


Westtown school 


Halsted school 
Yonkers high school 
Coltegiate iuatitute 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED 1899 


Adamsville school, Grandview N. J. Prin. J. P. Stout 

Albany (N. Y.) academy. W. R. Robbins 

Alinda preparatory school, Pittsburg Pa. Ella Gordon Stuart 

Asbury Park (N. J.) high school. Mary BE. Coffin, Anna Kennedy 

Baltimore Md. E. B. Prettyman, S. E. Foreman 

Bayonne City (N. J.) high school. Prin. P. H. Smith, 8S. E. Bawden, H. E. 
Harris, M. E. Mitchell, Rachel Noe 

Berkeley institute, Brooklyn N. Y. Prin. J. W. Abernethy 

Beverly N. J. Sup’t H. A. Stees 

Blair presbyterial academy, Blairstown N. J. Prin. John G. Sharpe, F. E. 
Filson 

Bloomfield N. J. Sup’t William E. Chancellor 

Bordentown (N. J.) high school. Prin. William Macfarland 

Bordentown (N. J.) military institute. Prin. T. H. Landon, Henry L. Holt, 
S. W. Landon, Maj. T. D. Landon 

Braislin school, Bordentown N. J. Mary E. Eastwood 

Brooklyn N. Y. Sup’t William T. Vlymen 

Brooklyn boys high school. Prin. John Mickleborough 

Brooklyn manual training high school. Prin. Charles D. Larkins, Herbert 
Bates, Grace M. W. Flanning, Henry T. Weed 

Brooklyn polytechnic institute. Lawrence C. Hull 

Bryn Mawr (Pa.) college. J. H. Leuba 

Bucknell university, Lewisburg Pa. Pres. John H. Harris 

Camden (N. J.) high school. Prin. M. E. Scheibner 

Cape May N. J. Prin. M. S. H. Unger, Mrs Unger 

Central manual training school, Philadelphia Pa. J. Logan Fitts 

Cheltenham academy, Ogontz Pa. Prin. John D, Skilton, Fred J. Doolittle, 
S. B..Heckman, L. C. Williams 

Chester high school, Pa. Prin. Thomas §. Cole 

Clinton (N. J.) academy. Prin. E. Dale Feile 

Clinton (N. Y.) high school. E. C. Tibbitts 

Colgate academy, Hamilton N. Y. F. L. Howard 

Colgate university, Hamilton N. Y. Pres. George E. Merrill 

Collegiate institute for girls, Philadelphia Pa. Susan C. Lodge 

College of the City of New York, N. Y. A. G. Compton 

Columbia university, New York. Pres. Seth Low, Dean N. M. Butler, G. F. 
Heffelblower 

Conference academy, Dover Del. Prin. Vaughan S. Collins 

Cornell university, Ithaca N. Y. Prof. J. E. Creighton 

Dearborn-Morgan school, Orange N. J. David A. Kennedy 

Delaware college, Newark Del. Pres. G. A. Harter 

Dickinson college, Carlisle Pa. O. B. Super. L. E. Rowley 

East Orange N. J. Sup’t of schools Vernon L. Davey, Elizabeth M. Culley 
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Easton (Pa.) high school. E. C. Lavers Delegates 

Brasmus Hall high school, Brooklyn N. Y. Willis Boughton, Walter B. "**'***"** 
Gunnison : 

Farnum public school, Beverly N. J. James B. Dilks 

Franklin & Marshall college, Lancaster Pa. John B. Kieffer 

Friends central high school, Philadelphia Pa. Jennie Ambler, J. Bugene 
Baker, W. Elmer Barrett, Lydia T. Bosing, Mr & Mrs John L. Carver, 
Lavinia J. Coates, Elizabeth F. Coffin, A. Jennie Cornell, Horace L. 
Dilworth, M. Tyler Dutton, Mary J. Elliott, Abigail Evans, P. Frances 
Foulke, Alice Fussell, Margaret Gyger, J. E. Harres, R. P. W. Leys, 
W. B. Rodney, Harriet F. Seal, Lauretta T. Smedley, Anna W. Speak- 
man, Sarah H, Stirling, Alice F. White 

Friends school, Baltimore Md. J. W. Gregg 

Friends select school, Philadelphia Pa. Lydia M. Albertson, Esther Alsop, 
J. Henry Bartlett, Jane Wetherill Bartlett, Winona Crew, John H. 
Dillingham, Walter W. Haviland, Mary E. Ogden, A. C. Robbins, 
Olive L. Robbins, Mary M. Seeds, Anna Walton, M. A. Wickersham 

Friends select school, Washington D. C. Thomas H. Sidwell, Frances H. 
Sidwell 

Friends seminary, New York. A. B, Smedley 

George school, Newtown Pa. Prin. G. L. Maris 

Granger place school, Canandaigua N. Y. Prin. Samuel Cole Fairley 

Harrisburg Pa. H. W. Fishel 

Harvard college, Cambridge Mass. Pres. Charles W. Eliot, Dean L. B. R. 
Briggs ‘ 

Haverford (Pa.) college. Pres. Isaac Sharpless, D. C. Barrett, L. E. Sharp- 
less, F. K. Walter 

Haverford (Pa.) college grammar school. Headmaster Charles S. Crosman 

Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore Md. Edward H. Griffin 

Kent place school, Summit N.‘J. Prin. Sarah Woodman Paul 

Lafayette college, Easton Pa. Pres. E. D. Warfield 

Lakewood N. J. Sup’t C. E. Osborne 

Laorenceville (N. J.) school. Headmaster S. J. McPherson, J. B. Bronson, 
B. 8S. Gulick, C. H. Wilcox 

Lebanon Valley college, Annville Pa. Pres. H. U. Roop 

Lehigh university, 8. Bethlehem Pa. Pres. T. M. Drown 

Livingston school, Roselle N. Y. Prin. C. S. Maxwell 

Lockport (N. Y.) high school. Prin. Hdward Hayward 

Long Branch N. J. Charles W. Blakeslee, H. E. Webb 

McDonogh high school, Md. Prin. S. T. Moreland 

Matawan (N. J.) high school. Prin. W. A. Miller 

Misses Ely’s school, The, New York. Elizabeth L. Ely 

Mohegan Lake school, Peekskill N. Y. A. E. Linden 

Montclair (N. J.) public school. Sup’t Randall Spaulding, Eliza H. Gilbert 

Moorestown N. J. Prin. G. B. Megargee, Ella M. M. Aitken 
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Mt Holly (N. J.) high school. Prin. W. Collom Cook, Laura M. Gaskell 

Mt Pleasant military academy, Sing Sing N. Y. Prin. Arthur T. Emory, 
Charles F. Brail 

Neptune township high school, Ocean Grove N. J. Prin. Eliza A. Doren, 
Alice A. Dunham 

New York city. F. ©. Hodgdon, W. O. Pratt, John C. Rockwell, G. W. 
Smith, F. L. Thompson, Samuel L. Walker, Frank Wise 

New York boys high school. Ellen BE. Garrigues 

New York girls high school. Prin. J. G. Wight, A, L. Hodges, Clara Seiden- 
sticker, Anna VanVleck 

New York mized high school. Prin. E. J. Goodwin, Abby B. Bates 

New York normal college. G. M. Whicher 

New York university. Francis H. Stoddard 

Newark N. J. Sup’t C. B. Gilbert, B. C. Mathews 

Newark (N. J.) academy. Prin. S. A. Farrand, Wilson Farrand, E. W. 
Given ' | 

Newark public high school, N. J. Margaret Crult ' 

North Plainfield (N. J.) high school. Sup’t H. J. Wightman, Susie E. Glass 

Nutley N. J. Sup’t William R. Wright, Rev. James A. Fairley, A. L. 
Livermore 

Ocean Grove N. J. George A. Genzmer, S. K. Reifsnyder 

Orange N. J. Sup’t William M. Swingle 

Passaic N. J. Sup’t F. B. Spaulding, Prin. M. H. Small 

Perkiomen seminary, Pennsburg Pa. Prin. O. S. Kriebel 

Philadelphia Pa. Beulah A. Fenimore, Josephine C, Foulke, E. B. Janney, 
Mary Taylor Mason 

Philadelphia central high school. Francis Burke Brandt, Franklin Spencer 
Edmonds, Cheesman A. Herrick, Edwin Leibfreed, William Wemrict 

Philadelphia central manual training school. Prin. William L, Sayre, R. H. 
Bradbury, HB. A. Partridge, L. F. Rondinella, G. E, H. Weaver, H. C. 
‘Whitaker 

Philadelphia collegiate institute. Prin. C. Edgar Adamson 

Philadelphia girls high school. Blanch Baldwin, V. Baldwin, M. 8. Berry, 
Emma H. Carroll, Ada B. Curtis, Jessie Dalrymple, 8. A. Edwards, 
E. L. Graham, Mary D. Griffith, Sarah Groff, Clara J. Hendley, A. V. 
Hubbs, J. H. Humphries, Ida A. Kellar, Lucy Lewis, Elizabeth Loder, 
Elmira Loder, A. P. MacVay, Gertrude Manship, Lois Otis, K. B. 
Puncheon, Lillian Roseman, Florence Steele, E. L. G. Thomas, H. Edna 
Trask, Evaline Young . 

Philadelphia normal school for girls. Grace B. Spiegle 

Pittsburg (Pa.) central high school. C. B. Wood 

Plainfield N. J. Pres. I. W. Travell, Sup’t N. M. Maxson 

Pleasantville (N. Y.) state model school. A. W. Moon 

Ramsay N. J. Prin. W. A. Stowell 

Riverview academy, Poughkeepsie N. Y. Josiah Bartlett 
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Rutgers college, New Brunswick N. J. Louis Bevier jr noe 

Rutgers preparatory academy, New Brunswick N. J. Eliot R. Payson 

Sachs’ collegiate institute, New York. Prin. Julius Sachs, Headmaster C. L. 
Harrington ' 

St Francis Xavier college, New York. David W. Hearn 

St John’s college, Annapolis Md. Pres. Thomas Fell 

St Matthews military school, Pocantico Hills N. Y. Prin. O. L. Rogers 

Schenectady (N. Y.) union classical institute. Prin. Arthur Marvin 

Shady Side academy, Pittsburg Pa. J. B. Hench 

Somerville N. J. Sup’t H. C. Krebs 

South Orange N. J. Prin. G. J. McAndrew 

Susquehanna university, Selinsgrove Pa. Pres. C. W. Heisler 

Swarthmore Pa. Hannah Whitson 

Swarthmore college, Pa. Pres. W. W. Birdsall, Myrtie E. Furman, J. L. 
Hayes, George A. Hoadley, M. A. K. Hoadley, Terris W. Price 

Swarthmore (Pa.) preparatory school. Prin. A. H. Tomlinson 

Syracuse (N. Y.) university. Dean Albert Leonard 

Teachers college, New York. James BH. Russell 

Temple college, Philadelphia Pa. A, E. McKinley 

Tome institute, Port Deposit Md. L. E. Marple 

Toms River N. J. Sup’t F. A. North 

Trenton normal school, N. J. Prin. J. M. Green, Supervisor Oliver C. Mor- 
dorf, Melina A. Bosworth, E. Ernest Deehant, Sarah A. Dynes, 
Sarah Y. Ely, W. J. Morrison, J. Clarence Smith, Edith M. Suther, 
G. A. Wood 

Union college, Schenectady N. Y. Pres, Andrew V. V. Raymond, Edward 
E. Hale jr 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Pa. Dana C. Munro, Merrick 
Whitcomb, William Fairley 

University of the State of New York, Albany N. Y. Inspector Charles 
Newell Cobb, Inspector Charles F. Wheelock 

Ursinus college, Collegeville Pa. Pres. H. T. Spangler, W. M. Urban 

Vassar college, Poughkeepsie N. Y. Prof. F. ©. French 

Wells college, Aurora N. Y. Pres. W. E. Waters 

West Chester (Pa.) state normal. H. H. Goddard, D. M. Sensenig 

West Jersey academy, Bridgeton N. J. Phoebus W. Lyon 

West Orange (N. J.) high school. E. D. McCollom : 

Westtown (Pa.) school. Prin. W. F. Wickersham 

Wilson college, Chambersburg Pa. Mary R. Botsford, Mary B. McElwain 

Woman’s college of Frederick Md. Pres. Joseph H. Apple, Glen C. Heller 

Yeates institute, Lancaster Pa. Headmaster Frederick Gardiner 
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Notices 


Meeting of 1900 will be held at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia Pa., on the Friday and Saturday following Thanks- 
giving. 

Omitted. The Sketch of the association, the Constitution and the 
List of publications of the association have been omitted from this 
number of the Proceedings. They may be found in the Proceedings 
of the 12th annual convention. A list of officers of the association 
from 1887 to 1898 inclusive may be found in the Proceedings of 
the 11th annual convention. 


Merrick WHITCOMB 
Secretary 
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